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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


: FARM ARCHITECTURE. 


By E. C. GARDNER. 


A Treats of Farm Houses and Barns_ 
(Divided into two classes,) | 


Those Already Built, 


R 
He shows how the old-fashioned houses may be improved in various ee 
ways at small trouble and expense, and gives valuable sug- 
gestions for the building of modern houses which 
will be comfortable and cheerful. 


PRICE, 15 CENTS. 


Published by CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., 


NEw York OFFICE, 111 Broadway. HOLYOKE, MASS. 


VACATION! 


THAT WILL COMBINE 


Those which are to be Built. 


* PROFESSOR 
\RSFOR! 


Health, Rest and Recreation, \POWD 


AND THAT SHALL INCLUDE 


City, Seashore and Suburb, with a New 


= Attraction for Every Day. | P R () F. 


| 


wo Ss With its wealth of Historical Reminiscences; its thousands of 

Interesting Attractions ; the delightful surrounding Country; 
its hundreds of Health Resorts down the Harbor, all 

om combine to afford the most Interesting, Attractive 

fi and Healthful Resort on the Continent. 


HORSFORD'S 


PHOSPHATIC 


Baking Powder 


In Bottles with Wide Mouths to admit a Spoon, 


| restores to the flour, the strength-giving phosphates that are removed 
with the bran, and which are required by the system. No other Baking 
| Powder does this. It costs less, and is healthier and stronger than any 


TheUnited States HotelCo. 


THE LARGEST HOTEL IN BOSTON. 


It is recommended and used by leading physicians and chemi:s‘s, 
and its use is positively beneficial to health. 


ite Will this season open their entire establishment for tourists and pleasure parties, 
they and for ladies and families who desire first-class headquarters, from which they may | 


make their daily excursions to the various points of interest and attractions wit 
which Boston abounds, THE RATES WILL BE REDUCED for this purpose, and spec- 


ial inducements offered for making this a permanent abode for the Summer season. 
HE UNITED STATES HOTEL: has long been famous for families living in the | 
vicinity of Boston to spend the Winter season, and so offers during the summer | 
the most comet’ and extensive accommodations on the most liberal terms. Full 
particulars will be given, with maps, circulars, etc., on application by post, to 


TILLY HAYNES, Resident Proprietor. 


United States Hotel, Boston, Mass. 


Nonotuck + Paper + Company, 
Holyoke, Mass., U.S. A., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS ENGINE SIZED 


Frat DPA PERS ENVELOPE | 


COLORED MEDIUMS, 


AND——— 


Machine and Super-Calendered Book Papers. | 


J. S. McELWAIN, Agent. 


The paper upon which Goop HousEKEEPING is printed is made by the : 


Nonotuck Paper Co. 


| From MRS. A. A. GEDDES, 


Teacher of Cooking. 


I have used Horsford’s Baking Powder for the last six months. I hove 


| tested it thoroughly, and have ever failed to get good results when he 


directions were fully carried out. I consider it equal to any in the n ur- 
ket, and second to none. I take much pleasure in recommending | to 
my cooking classes, and to my friends generally. 


, ALICE A. GEDDE: 
22 Inman Street, Cambridgeport, Mass. 


From MARION HARLAND, 


The well-known Authority on Cooking. 


I cheerfully commend the Baking Preparations of Prof. Horsford to ‘he 
housekgepers of America. They deserve as honorable a place in he 
store-room and kitchen as does his Acid Phosphate in the family m: di- 
cine-chest. MARION HARLAN! 


From MISS PARLOA, 
Of the Famous Boston Cooking School. 


I have used Horsford’s Baking Preparation with perfect success, of 
Bread, Biscuit and Cake. M. PARLOA 


No other Baking Powder ever received such high commendat 00 
from eminent authorities. 

We use no Cream of Tartar or Alum. 

There is no other powder like ours. 

Beware of misrep and false statements made by rial 


manufacturers. 


Horsford’s Baking Powder is for Sale by all Grocers. Try it. 


The Horsford Cook Book sent Free. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. |. 
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9 HOLYOKE, MASS. 
Or cinalin Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
DOMESTIC SANITARY APPLIANCES. 
IV. 
)MFORTS OF A BATHROOM: ITS SANITARY 
ARRANGEMENT. 


AVING thus decided upon the general 
ement ol 


CONSTRUCTION AND 


features and arrang the ser- 


vants’ Mrs. B 
attention to the principal bathroom on 


quarters, next turned her 


the second floor. It was to be orren 


immediately adjoining the principal bed 


room, with a door establishing a direct 


communication between them. It 


le window, 


was 
to receive light from an outsic 
to the latter, 


and a second door, opposite 


rendered the bathroom accessible from 
the main second floor hall. Of 
the room would | 
tral heating 
in addition to this, the bathroom was to 
have an open fire-place, which would 
form one of its distinct 
fore considering the arrange 
ment of the bathroom, Mrs. B. desired to have advice as to the char- 
acter of the bathroom fixtures to be adopted. 
accordingly, sent a letter containing the following suggestions : 

In discussing the fixtures which are to be placed in your bath- 
room, let us begin with the bathtub. As regards the material for 
the tub, you have a choice between enameled cast iron tubs, tinned 
and planished copper tubs, and those of all earthenware molded in 
one piece. Occasionally bathrooms are fitted up with a bathing 
basin of larger size, made of blocks of marble or of tiles, laid in hy- 
draulic cement, the whole basin being sunk in the floor and accessible 
by marble or stone steps leading down to it. Such an arrangement 
may be convenient, and it is certainly luxurious, but it also proves 
to be rather expensive, and an ordinary-sized tub will, I suppose, 
fully answer your purposes. The cheapest tubs are wooden tubs, 
but they soon get offensive, the wood rots, and leakage is inevit- 
able. Zinc tubs are not costly, but they do not last long. Tin tubs 
are better, and also less objectionable in appearance. Porcelain 
bathtubs are much the cleanest, brightest and attractive looking, 

, being highly glazed on the inside surface, they are thereby 
rendered entirely non-absorbent. They are, as might be expected, 
quite expensive, and, if you do not care to incur such an-outlay, | 
would recommend you to adopt a tinned and planished bathtub of 
not less than 20 oz.—and better, 24 0z.—weight of copper. Lighter 
weight tubs are too easily dented and knocked out of shape. Of 
course, you understand that what is commonly called a copper 
bathtub is really a wooden tub, blocked out to the desired shape, 
ani lined with copper. In England and on the Continent, bath- 
tuls are often used, made entirely of strong copper, which stand 
without any wood enclosure, and such tubs offer advantages in so 
far as they can be fitted up without woodwork, being set on strong 
metal legs, and standing entirely free on the floor of the bathroom. 

‘he waste arrangements of the bathtub require some consider- 
ation. The most usual way, as you know, is to have an outlet with 
strainer at the foot end of the tub, the outlet being closed by a plated 


course, 


ve heated from the cen- 


apparatus in the cellar, but, 


ive features. Be- 


general 


The sanitary engineer, 
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brass or by a rubber plug fastened toa silver or nickel-plated safety 
chain. To provide for the safe removal of water in case the supply 
faucets are accidentally left open, an overflow pipe is arr: inged, at 
the foot end of and behind the tub, opening into the tub near its top, 
where the opening is generally protected against obstruction bya 
strainer. The objections to this ordinary method of fitting up bath- 


tubs are many,—namely : first, the outlet is almost always too small 
and considerably obstructed by the strainer, and does not allow the 
waste pipe to run full bore when the bath is discharged, hence the 
trap and waste pipe are but 


flow seldom receives a flow of water, and it is never flushed, con- 


imperfectly flushed; second, the over- 
sequently slime and soapsuds remain attached to its sides, and are 
and 
lastly, the plug and chain device is quite unsat- 
and inconvenient, as the 
from the chain, 
in the many links of the chain which are difficult to clean, 
tically 


difficult to remove, as the overflow pipe is usually inaccessible 
hidden from view; 
isfactory plug is frequently torn away 


and also because much dirt and slime accumulate 
ind prac 

always remain befouled. 

To obviate the latter defect, a dozen or more waste arrangements 


chain, substi 


have been devised, which do away with the plug and 
or waste-cock 


tuting for it a valve of them, however, retain 


Fic. 15. 


the objectionable feature of the concealed overflow pipe or channel. 
A very simple device has been in use since many years, especially 
in Boston and the Eastern states, which removes all of the above 
This is the standpipe overflow or standing tube (see 
Fig. 13, in August 8th), a plated tube of proper length, 
which is inserted into the waste outlet of the tub whenever it is 


objections. 


issue of 


desired to fill the latter, and which is removed, if the tub is to be 
emptied, and hung up on neat hooks over the top of the tub. The 
removal and handling of the standpipe every time the bath is used, 
besides being troublesome, is 
the frequent occasion of marring 
or denting the copper -by acci- 
dental blows or dropping the 
heavy brass tube into the tub. 
Moreover, aslight inconvenience 
is sometimes complained of, es- 
pecially in the case of short or 
‘French tubs,’ namely, that the 
standpipe is in the way of the 
feet of the person using the bath- 
tub. I have elsewhere* sug- 
gested an easy remedy, consist- 
ing in placing the standpipe 
a proper recess at the foot of 
I am pleased to note that the suggestion has been taken 
had in the market fitted with 
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the tub. 
up and that bathtubs are now to be 


* See *: Hints on the Drainage and Sewerage of Dwellings.’ 
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15 Shows the plan of this tub, with the semic ircular recess at the 


foot end, in which the overflow tube stands. Fig. 16 is a 


section, and Fig. 17 a longitudinal sec tion of the tub. Both clearly 


show how the standpipe is r: 


by means of a very ingenious, simple and easy working cam move- 


ment. The outlet of the *Sanitas’ tub is made unusually large 
to effect a quick discharge, thus securi) g a thorough scouring 
to the trap and wastepipe, the tub acti x as a flush tank. ‘The 
standpipe and strainer are combined, so that the whole can be lifted 
and taken out and easily cleaned by the housemai This, how 
ever, is not even required, for the space between the recess and the 


standpipe is ample to allow of cleaning the sides of the tub by 


means ofa cloth. It is by far the best sanitary bath tul 


have knowledge, and answers all requirements of a perfect plumb- 


ing fixture, as stated to you ina former letter, The illustrati 


the bathtub waste trapped by the ‘Sanitas’ seal-retaini; g¢ and selt 
cleansing trap, whichisa superior device manufa 
Company, and which will be described in the 

Wastepipes and traps. 
Fig. 18 finally clearly 


illustrates this excellent 
bathtub arrangement in 
perspective view, which 
does not seem to require 
any further explanation. 24 
The manner of supplying 7 
the bathtub with hot and 
cold water will be ex 
plained in the chapter on 
domestic water supply. 
Another fixture in your 
bathroom is the wash- 
basin. Concerning its 
material you have hardly Pic. 1 
much choice. Although basins are sometimes made of enameled 


ied 
or galvanized iron, of tin o1 copper, the use of such cheaper fix- 
tures is restricted to offices and fa tories. For private houses 
washbowls of earthenware are much to be preferred. Washbowls. 


until recently, were made of a circular shape only, in diameters 
ranging from ten to twenty inches. They may now be had of an 
oval shape, which seems to offer slight advantages in use over 
the circular form. The earthenware may be had either plain white 
or marbled, or with fancy decorations. This i 
merely, but unfortunately I find many people insisting upon such 
decorated or fancy plumbing fixti 
for the extra cost of a superior dr 


S a matter of taste 


ires who are not willing to pay 
ain or soilpipe or a better plumb- 
ing fixture. In this re spect the majority of the public have yet 
much to learn, and still more to unlearn. 


I have no objection to 
the use of such fancy articles 


in a house, provided I am not thereby 
curtailed from otherwise employing throughout the best Sanitary 
appliances available. I think. however, that plain white or marbled 
earthenware looks fully as well, neat and cleanly as any amount of 
colored or gilt decoration put on it. 

The bowls are usually clamped by brass bolts and clamps to the 
under side of a marble slab, the joint between both being made tight 
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a standpipe placed entirely out of the Way in a recess. As 
the new bathtub offers other advantages, I will briefly describe 
and illustrate it. It is called the ‘Sanitas Bathtub,’ and is manu- 
factured by the Sanitas Manufacturing Company of Boston. Fig. 


Cross 


sed or lowe red to ¢ mpty or fill the tub, 


by means of plaster of Paris. The slab may be of a square, 


angular, quarter circle, or of a more irregular shape, and it is 


ally fitted with a marble back of more or less height, eithe: 
or with bracket shelves. If in a rec ess, the sides are also 
with a marble back, to protect the wall from splashing. J 
minds of most people the ordinary washbowl, with outlet 

center and strainer at the bottom, and with overflow hol 
concealed overflow pipe at the side, and a plug and chain, | 


objectionable features whatever, and hence it is in almost un 


use. And yet the ordinary washbow] deserves to be utter] 
demned from a sanitary point of view. To quote from 
on “Sanitary Plumbing, by Mr. J. Pickering Putnam. 
itect who has given much attention to the subject of ] 
hxtures 

l iracter ir lavat Ss Is a mat {t very n gl 
portance tha Ss usually suppos \\ beer 1 the 
sal wht | y froma mnt 
‘ al Sa y sidera sh 


>most serious detec ot o 


ordinary washbowls 
insufficient size of the out] i ; 


ullet In pr portion to the size of 
‘pipe. The amount of water-way of an ordinary 
strainer, iccording to Mr. P tham, 1s equivalent to i three 
inch pipe only, and after 


19 
further obstructed by ace umulations of filth rorlint. The 
size of wastepipe for basins is one and one-half inches, insik 


meter, which is ample to carry off all water if both faucet 


kept running a full stream into the bowl, but many architects 
call for two-inch pipes and traps. The consequence of t] 


stricted outlet is a trickli 


g¢ flow of water from the basin, wl 
wholly unable to ac complish any scouring or flushi 


trap and waste channel. 


ng of the 


A further objectionable feature of the ordinary plug and 
outlet basin is the concealed overflow pipe of lead attached t 
earthen projecting horn of the bowl by an imperfect putty 
(see Fig. 19). The overflow pipe never receives a flush of \ 
it soon becomes coated with soapy slime, which decomposes, 
since the overflow is in open communication with the roon 
atmosphere of the latter is often contaminated to a notic 
degree. The basin with all-earthen overflow (so-called p 
over-flow basin) is better in this respect, yet it retains the « 
objectionable features enumerated. Finally, the use of the 
and chain must be condemned. To quote again Mr. J. Picke 
Putnam: 

The chain, lying in every successive formation of dirty water, col 
gradually in the recesses of its links an unknown quantity and variet 
filth, which cannot Le entirely removed, on account of its irregular fi 
without the use of special acids or constant scrubbing with the brus 
process never applied to it. The length of wire used in an ordinary | 
chain averages six feet, and has a surface of about fourteen square ins 
a surface which, in consideration of the peculiar adaptability of the { 


j 
ef f the form of these particular fixtures, so long as their traps and 
pipes were properly made Vhis is ay ry serious error, ane part 
| so in relation to wash-basins. in tar 
i tions should outweigh a | others. 
4 7 
STRAINS 
r 
/ 
nd pig 
] 
tee will 
4 il > it 
a 


links for retaining dirt, presents a very formidable area 


To those persons who use their 


lea of washing the face in water defiled 
from the dirty water of some u 


n exceedingly repulsive. The chain, moreove; f 


en the hand must be plunged into dirty wate 


osition of the chain and plug at 


peculiarly inconvenient, inasmuch a 


vhic h 


than the hard and Irregular outline of the 


avoid the annoyances inciden 
, basins have been construct. 


mplicated outlets, notably with wast 
plunger, doating plug on standpi 


s the overflow channel remains 


more or le ne 
more or less long ne 


thus causing a soilit 


basin. Moreover, some of 
rm of basin, which is quit 
d with us, which has t 


overtlow and 


lront edge, as indicated in 
t very quick discharge is 0 


s it must he pronounced far 


| = + 


uly constructed, is ONLY Par 


d to view is gener uly forgott 
It is, therefore, li ible to a 
modification of the tip-up ] 


from its pivots and remove; 


xposed to view and readily cl 


h the best form of basin of y 
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st-ndpipe outlet basin, or ‘Sanitas’ wash-basin, manufactured 
I ston by the Sanitas Manufacturing Company, 

> J 
tc will, in my judgment, soon supersede all f 


sce it has so many superior features of simplicity, 
a. Sanitary construction, I shall describe it fully. F 


rez ing powers in these 


nknown predecessor 


hould meet a smooth, ur 


length of it 


of pul 


O get out of order or to leak. 


and since this fix- 
ormer devices, and 
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a plan, Fig. 22 a section, and Fi 3 a perspective view of the 
basin. The basin is made in best eart] 


lenware, either of the usual 
round or else of an elliptical form. Every part of the basin. of 
its fittings and passages, is visible and kept easily accessible, and 
Is entirely free from fouling chambers or easily befouled corners. 


and basin and all may | t clean from top to bottom. « ven as far 
down as the Wastepipe a rap. without removing the basin or 
any part of it. As will appear further. it is of the utmost simplic 
ity and of great convenience in use, while its appearance is, if any- 
thing, even more pleasing than that of the us ial form of bowl. It 
oe utter In having its outlet 

unencumbered or rough 
ened by any brass gn ting or socket and 

plug. The imeter of the brass outlet at 

ee bo Om of tl ba in is two inches, 

A nside diameter, and. all wing for the ob 

struction caused by the strainer, it h Sa 

I 23 cle ir water Way of abo t one and ons half 


overtlow—a 


le Convenient 
he stand pe 
he standpipe 
Ooving the latter. But 

a It Is not difficult to remove the 
stance 1) s] 0 t} } Sil ] 

\ } | ( read, 


examination 


as 


located on 


passes 


guided by a 


short tube sec red to the slab. and 
to which the standpipe is suitably 
hooked. The cam movement is so 
arranged that the standpipe may be 
lifted without much friction. To the 


cam is attached a plated handle, and 


by turning the latte: up the stand 

pipe is easily lowered and the outlet 

closed. \ spec ial feature of the 

standpipe basin is that its strainer is 

Fic. 24 permanently attached to the stand- 

pipe, thi lide the latter in its vertical movement, and 
to ens CIOS yr of the out! t if the tube is lowe red. 


efore be lifts out with the standpips by 


may be kept clean 


or obstructions. The additional adyan- 


tage is hereby gained that the wastepipe is rendered accessible 


nt 
almost down to the trap. 

The standpipe outlet basin is superior to ordinary forms with 
overtiow pipe in other miaor respects, one of them being that it 
requires fewer joints for the plumber to make, and that it does not 
otter any temptation to unskillful and ignorant mechanics to con- 
nect the overflow pipe, as required in the ordinary form of bowl. to 
the wrong side of the trap attached to the wastepipe. It is evi- 
dent that the opening in the marble slab may be of the same 


Aare, 
it t potiu 
| Matters, 
sferred imme- 
sO 
IS with good 
quently breaks, 
t r to remove the plug. 7 
rie ttom of the bowl is, more- ; 
they are in the way of the 
1 to the plug and chain arrange- :- 
ith many forms of more or 
-cock or valve outlets, 
tlets. but in all of these ; 
concealed and inaccessible. ; 
js in communication with the 
ee € water as soon as delivered 
hese movable mechanisms are 
opular in ] urope, is occasion 
vantage of doi away \ the ) ahd Hence 
a very rapid tlushing discharge is secured In fact. tl us] 
es ot water fron Mis basin through the wast pipe and trap is so . 
ime sea Or even a ven ip IS di stroyved by 
( it. In order to restore the seal, the bottom of the basin has 
. NY only a slight inclination t ward the outlet. so that the last flow ‘ 
oF water Irom it is sufficiently retarded to restore the seal of 
the trap. It is thus seen that 1 sreat desideratum that the 
fixture shoul ict as a flushtank for its Wasteping nd trap j 
= here accomplishec he basin is n the plar ft 4 
a perpendic rrecess at the back, and in this reces mpletely 
a } «l Css, COM CLC Ly 
Oo ol way of the user, is ea the standpipe 
\ nickel-piated t One and one-quarter inches, inside d imeter, 
\ Ml and a t four inches tg “which serves to close the o tlet of 7 
. vs a € Dasin If it is desired to fill th itter. This overflow pipe has 
Qe t smooth surtace, and enough space is provided betwee the <a 
~ 
se of a scrul 
1ay be cleans 
mS ; 
39 0) Fie > | 
I refer to the ‘tip-u asin, illustrated Fig, 20. It f 
ts Of an outer receiver basin, usually in the tpe Of a hopper 13 lowered o1 
1 inner bowl, pivot so that it may be turned over by : 
ts lotted lines. By m thi movement. The cam is 
top of tl marble slab and is piy ted 
ained, and tor this and ot 
. . ote very near to the rod icl 
t. The lower basin or} r. 
ally accessible, and not bein 
n and seldom cleaned by 
umulate hidden foulness. A 
sin allows the inner bowl to be EN 
hich | have knowledge is the 
al 
as, 
/ ae 
| 7? 
= linkine +) 
I 2 
in 
nvenience 
ig. 21 shows ye 
‘ 
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shape for this as it is for other basins, 7. e., either plain circular or 


elliptical. 


To sum up, the ‘Sanitas’ wash-basin offers the following ad- 


vantages: It is a quick-emptying, self-cleansing, back-outlet basin, 


without concealed overtiow. Through it waste water is completely 


and rapidly removed, a quick discharge, as from a small flushtank, 


effected, filling the pipes full bore. and the trap and waste 


vipe are 


thoroughly scoured. It provides for an overflow without requiring 


a special pipe or valve for this purpose: it has no brasswork in 


the bottom of the bowl in the way of hands when washing, and 


no chain and plug. The pernicious habit of washing in running 


g 
water is rendered 
lished towards the prevention 


fixture and all its parts and appendages are visible and read 


accessible: its outlet is controlled 


unnecessary, 


and hence an important aid estab 


of water waste. The whole of t] 


”y a very simple single move 


ment, which mechanism requires only very little strength to operate. 


It is easily attached to the 
slab, readily fitted up by the 
plumber, and has no con 
cealed parts liable to clog 
or become obstructed. In 
short, it is a durable, simpk 
and well constructed saz 
tary plumbing fixture 

Fig. 25 illustrates the man 
ner in which | recommend 
you to fit up all the wash 
basins in your house. The 
wastepipe attached to the 
basin is trapped by the 
‘Sanitas’ seal-retaining 
trap, mentioned heretofore. 
Instead of the usual more or 
less expensive cabinet work 
enclosing the space under 
the bowl, which space is us 


foul, let the basin be kept as 


underneath. Cleanliness and tid 


and the mechanics, knowing that 


exposed to vit WwW, will not have 


of it which are usually buried out 


as made.” 


and of the first floor toilet-s 
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Original in Goop 


Birdie’s five are gathered 
In one dear, home nest, 

And hard would the task to tell 
Which birdie we love best. 


Sometimes we secm s vd 
One searce can stir or n 
But easy ’tis stl 


There is not one 
Not one have we to spar 
rho’ heart and hands are running o'er 


But, when the 


And twilight shadow 


They gather round my easy chair 
With merry laugh, and call, 


For mamma’s nightly stories, 
And each one has a cl 


rhey sing their happy little songs 


In simple childish voice 


My heart with love runs over, 
My rooms stretch high and 


As I look into their faces 
While they nestle at my side 


A HOME NEST. 


rendered imp or 
1eS ill s be m prom | 
it all of their work will remain full 
ny ipt mn to scamp those pat 
it of sigl | out of mind as soon 
I 
\\ ( 
I m ha 
Wi juiet 
No happy t 
Wher 
And 
I wish tl ] keep then 
A near my t d 
In all sh { y 
Wi naugl in hem harn 


the a prayer in silence, 


vhen that day sh 


When each shall take a place to fight 


Life’s battle far from home, 
The seed that has been planted 
Along life’s rugged way, 
May spring up and bear good fruitage 
Unto Everlasting Day. 
The Mother holds the scepter 
Of Nations in her hand ; 
And, while we’ve Christian Mothers, 
Ours will be a blessed land. 


—Mrs. Hattie Tremaine Terry. 
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ALL ABOUT THE HOUSE. 
WHAT ONE CONTRIBUTOR TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING SAYS. 
It is a good plan to fill the salt-cellar at the close of a mea! 
stead of waiting until getting ready for the next. 
Those persons who have never used a metal hair-brush, woul: 
well to try one. They appear to give general satisfaction. 
A brick or square stone neatly covered with carpeting mak 
serviceable weight for holding a door wholly or part way ope: 
Always cover the hair while sweeping. A sweeping cap is « 
made, but if there be no leisure time for that, a towel may be n 


to do duly. 


Mixing-spoons and stove-cover lifters with large, wooden har 
are much more convenient than those made entirely of one n 
rial; the handles do not heat so quickly. 

When boiled beets are taken from the pot cold water shoul 
poured over them, and immediately turned off—this is in « 
+] t the ] 


hat the skins may be removed more readily 


Tapestry rugs may be brightened in the following mat 
Shake them thoroughly then brush lightly with a small corn-b 
dipped in water containing a little ammonia. 

Always provide a Turkish towel or one of coarse crash fo: 
guest chamber; also writing materials, as one of the first duties 
visitor is the writing of and sending to home friends tiding 
journey and 


It the si 


} 


sate arrival. 


kerosene can from which the lamps are filled | 


in Cap, a small cork can be used for the pury 


provided hat ] 
\lways remember to take t! over from the top of the can, as 
as from the spout before using it. 
Do not let dust, sweepings, rags, parings, orange-peel, nut-s 
et u nulate e bottom of the kitchen wood-box. Th 
ld be en ptic d once a week. Make a rule that in 


If b sired that the color of unbleacl d stoc kings be ret 
great care should be taken in the washing; no soap shoul 
rubbed on them, and they shou/d never be botled. The 


should be only wavw , the rinsing water of the same temper 


containing some salt, and the articles dried in the shade. 
Tl n ple ho 
Thos very economica people Who are not already a 
J 
of the fact may be glad to learn that if matches be used immed 
iter be Stl ck in the a bl wn out af once, they n 
ma ns s be sed aga l thrusting them down a 
cl rhis method, however, will not work well in light 
n ho Hot pe applied until nam 
urned bright. showing that the wood has ignited else the cha 


are that the upward draught will extinguish it. 
—Gal) 
WHAT ANOTHER CONTRIBUTOR SAYS. 
Rolling tumblers or glass jars in boiling water to prevent 
breaking when boiling hot liquid is poured into them is 
fashioned and inconvenient. The same effect is produce 


placing a spoon in the vessel or setting it on a wet cloth while 
being filled. 

Drinking water may be purified with alum without giving it 
perceptible taste. Dissolve half an ounce of alum in a cuy 
boiling water, put this ina quart bottle and fill up the bottle 
cold water. About a teaspoonful of this solution to every ga 
of water is the proper amount for filtration. 

Change from a bed toa hammock is sometimes very benet 
to a sick person who is not too weak to be moved. It 
pleasant variation; the soft yielding folds support but do not 
the body and sleep is more refreshing than ina bed. The pat 
should be warmly wrapped up while in the hammock. 

Cracks in a floor may be effectually and neatly filled with n 
papers soaked in a paste made by boiling a pound of flour, t! 
quarts of water and a teaspoonful of alum together. The mixt 
about as thick as putty, should be forced into the cracks with a ¢ 
knife, when it will harden like papier-mache. When dry it 1 
be painted or stained to correspond with its surroundings. W 
the cracks are wide and numerous such filling will be found m 
cheaper than putty and nearly as lasting. 

—An Oldtime Housewt} 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF EATING. 


DINNER. 


yHE growth of communities in the 
last half century has produced no 
greater change than in the irregu 
larity now 


accompanying certain 


common habits, and which were 
with our grandfathers as regular as 
the return of the hours. With them 
. high noon meant always and 


y the hour of dining 


town went 


and the whol 
| 


ing punctuality iny devia 
vould have savored of heresy and anarchism. Littl by little, 
nany other revolutionary freedoms of thor ght and action, at 
ictate of convenience or fashion, the time and manner of 
x changed. And now, from noontid to eventide, the pro 
n of the hours is accompanied by the savory ense of 
ist. Unless you know the habits of a household well. yo 
t safe from the akwardness of st mbling upon that meal-tin 
uternoon call. And you must ke p a stock of apologies j 
Le OT nel if ] 
ara-case tor use on such occas you have not the leisure 
de yourself entirely by the fas] le limit of time for ca ne 
is small use in discussing the reasons or des rability of such 


The comfort and conv nience of each hor sel 


tself, and the simplicity of the olden tj le is departed for 
It had its inconveniences and its charms, as has the new 
d of household ing ality But one thing is certain 
grants the utmost freedom at this point, and exercises no 
rship upon the subject, except to mark the « egrees of ek 


iccompanying the choice of time. If you desire to rank as 


the créme de la créme, dine no earlier than five. But society 
lerate three, and will often lorgive two, but it is not safe to 
h its magnanimity further, lest you be classed with thos 
rule is plebian necessity instead of elegant leis ré lr} 
ngman’s hour still remains the ho ir ot nature and com 


and he breaks the strain ef labo at noon sans cérémon f 
scription, while the j 

ere is no use to try 

pass on to the consid ration of other p Ss 

dinner has always been the chief ms al of the « 1y—most 
rate, most st ceremonious The one b St ex 
r the late s that business bei; er 

iy’s perplexities and labors shut away behi n e grim 
town office, the husband and broth rs of the famil, ul 


i 


he comtorts and pl 


r themselves freely to t 
hold festival, naking it a social reunion of no little import 


Where this is really done it is warrant enough, it 
t, with all the complicated claims of modern life, for the dinnet 


is apt to be the only time at which the whole family assembles, 
but for that, its members might grow up as distant acquaint- 
s. Any concession of natural order is better than that, and 
me thing that should be invariably insisted upon is absolute 
In truth, it is a great mis 
not to have this discipline at all meals: and children should 


iptness and regularity at this meal. 
iught that they can show no greater and no more selfish dis 
tesy than in either keeping others Waiting to sit down, or, if 
ceremoniousness is excused. in breaking the harmony and 
riety that good manners demand. by being late at 
tful, considerate manners are almost out of vogue. and the 
lren of to-day ride rough-shod over the propricties in a manner 


table. Re 


lake their great-grandparents believe that there is no saving 
e left in the world, if their horrified shades ever revisit their 
ustomed earthly walks. The old-time stiffness and formality 
manner may have had its absurdities, but there is no sweeter 
rm in life than the habit of considerate regard for the common 
ifort and regularity of the home,—the thoughtful deference to 
crs, the affectionate dependence upon If this 
rit is cultivated, the family unity, with all its tender and helpful 
itions, is assured, and the home becomes the real center and 


one another. 


=PING. 5 


influence of the life. 
the manners at the table. 


this than 
And, therefore, it is a great loss to the 
g 


There is no better or surer test of 


best training and cameraderie when its arrangements are so formed 


as to leave altogether to the waitress the duty of attending to the 


wants ot the company. To ki ep a watchful eye upon the needs of 


others, to invite them with gentle courtesy to partake of what they 


may lack in their supply of the different dish: s, will add a gracious 
of unselfishness and harmony 


No collection 


arrangement, 


Spirit for which nothing else gives 


opportunity. of dainty dishes. no extent of formal 
elegance of 


ot simple, 


will give the heart warmth and delight 


unobtrusive, kind ion from one’s neighbors at 


understands full 


isiness 


the table. The diplomate it politics or b 
+} 
t] 


well the virtue of poet's 


and many a difficult n gotiation has been clinched in the rood 
fellowship that follows ipon a well planned, carefully served m: al, 
it which the dzen aise p duced by the creatur omforts of the 
palate was not disturbed by any awkw ess of management. So 
the household diplomat will reckon huma iture » her items of 
consideration, if she wishes t produc¢ it most admirable result 
of a home to which all the diffe ent members of her household 
rn as to the Mecca of their hearts with not only faces set in the 
cirection of their greatest eas: d pleasure, but steps eager to 
devour every diffic y that stands tween them and t] prompt 
uthering of all at the f ly boa Such praiseworthy end is 
rea do by such |} rmonious ( it ot e ho sehold 
na ry and such presiding ence as makes an atmosphere 
of comtort and happiness. If women y mly set themselves 
to ac t s rarest of fs. as they ha ometimes set them 
s es to cor r wide but ss rich ] y } ornizir tas 
1 fine arta t ( ( ( lif ind ed iting them 
selves {Ss mastery, instea hat grace 
ot witehood and mot] hoo \ com \ 1 re here would 
be more perfect homes a fewer wide-roving, discontented hus 
bands an ns 
} PI nents and arrangements of the table are no small 
features of attracti: Within V years pretty china, glass 
ipery, cutlery, etc., have all been n idé so easy to find and so 
moderat price that there is no necess y and no excuse for an 


of ta by the 1S of oad pieces of china ane rlass 
stead of ha ra ot set | suc eases care st be 
tO Choose s coiors a pa rns 
oth 
grace anc re cheap t y] them with 
feeling and inte c,a ta may be ma n ¢ Ca 
ti nart to child) va i per 
etual pleasure to th fall. | ray there be 
pe ul ( re to the eyes of all] Il to p! Vy arra here be 
added ‘Ss most beautiful oift of tlowers. ferns ind leaves, of 
which there is no stint, often “ withou money | with price 
no one can fail to find a charm creep into his soul that shall incline 


] 


him to his best and sweetest impulses, and act as an urgent invita 


tion to r¢ gularity and constancy. 
Then comes the often terrible question of the menu. \ ariety is 


l. after all, there are but few thin 


certainly the spice of eating. an 
that the butcher has to offer to moderat ly filled purses. But here 
is where housewifely skill must vanquish obstacles, and this is one 
of the many reasons why ev: 


ry young girl should be an educated 


cook. General theories of education need r adjustment to a living 


scale, especially with girls. It is perhaps more attractive to play 
the piano than to make bread, but, exce pt in extraordinary cases, 
then it is that the know- 
guidance of a household may 


the piano is dropped after marriage, and 
ledge needed for the control and 
mean the happiness and welfare of the family. 
are fast making a part of this knowledge 


( ooking S¢ hools 
fashionable, and that is 
much to be thankful for: but that day will be blessed in the annals 
of humanity when it all becomes a matter of The cook’s 
duty, which includes the skill and taste to make viands pretty and 
attractive, is both a science and an art. and is not unworthy the 


course, 


exercise of a woman’s full capacity and enthusiasm. 
—Marian S. Devereux. 
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Original in HouskkKEEVING. 
HOW ELNATHAN AND I WENT TO HOUSEKEEPING. 
A VoIce FROM A COTTAGE KITCHEN. 
CHAPTER I. 
E 


an evening, as we had done 
scores of times before, to talk 


the matter over. We had al- 


ways planned to keep house i 
that indefinite future period 


known as “sometime.” but now 


Il really secmed as if 


had come for us to make oun 
flitting, and gather the sticks 
and straws for our own nest. 
We had gradually come to feel 
tl we had outgrown that o1 


‘ vh le (if O! ly Vie? 
about the floor, we had gone on very well, but now tha s sturdy 
legs began to make excursions wherever his roving fancy led hin 
I saw it would be much better to live down stairs, an i vard 
where I could shut him up, and let him make mud pies and b 
railroads. to his heart’s content. 

The question was, could we afford it? Our income iS a fix 
fact: true, it might increase, but it would not do to count on any 
more than what we had. and we must fort ll our plans on t 
basis. But there are more families who live uy fifty cle sa 
month than who have a larger incon ind waves deci from 
this standard all the way down to ty ( vi ch 
sum people are expected to pay house rent, purchase food and fuel. 
and keep out of the poorhouse, and y do it, te 

“Hannah,” said Elnathan, “we shall have to be ve 
economical.” 

“T know it.” said I, solemnly, for I had been counting the cos 
and pricing things for the last three weeks. and I had grown a 
little disheartened, as I had gradually stricken off artic ufter 
article from my list of “would likes,” until nothing was lef the 
indispensable *must haves.” and the cost of tl se | i p 
formidably as I saw how little we had to purchase wi 1OW 
many things we needed for the most modest housekec] 

The first consideration was t! ouse itself, a low. white cot re 
that would have looked better for a fres] mat of paint, and ¢ 
taining four tiny rooms on the ground floor, and two above It 
would be cheap. and cont no tenants but ourselves. It was o 
of several be longing te that 1 ul rily ) know t] 
ration,” and nobody knew when another wo Id fall vaca SOW 
thought best to secure it while we could. We wa p to it ane 
looked about us. It was plain that the little square parlor must 
remain shut up for the present, as we had nothing in the rid to 
put into it. The kitchen was the largest room, being long for its 
width, and we decided that one end of it must also serve for a din 
ing-room. It was, fortunately. a very pleasant room, with a good 
iron sink, running water, and two shelved closets. The adjoining 
shed, being partially floored, would answer for a wash-room in 
warm weather. The tiny sitting-room had also a large. shelved. 
closet, and the bed-room a square clothes-press of ample siz 
Elnathan measured the rooms and found, to our delight. that the 


carpet which covered the large room we now occupied would cover 


both the sitting-room and bed-room. It had 


been an expensive 
purchase at first, for ingrain of the best quality cost then nearly as 
much as body brussels does to-day. We had the usual “ chamber 
set”? and decided to purchase nothing more until the kitchen was 
furnished. 


Then we walked soberly down town to make our purchases, 
trying to appear like staid old housekeepers who were merely 
going to re-furnish a little, but I don’t believe we deceived any- 
body; no doubt our inexperience shone out in our faces. 

The first thing was a stove. We were obliged to buy a much 
smaller and cheaper article than we should have liked, but it was 


the best our means would allow. “It will probably answer your 


purpose for a couple of years,” said the dealer, looking me over as 


HouskKEEPING. 


sat down in our own room of 


if he hadn’t much faith in my ability to manage a cooking sto 
and in my secret heart I hadn't either. That stove did yeon 
service for thirteen years. 

The usual assortment of ironware, which the dealer glibly 1 
over, duly discussed, ElInathan stood by in a dazed sort of y 
while I selected dishpan, breadpan, chopping tray and knife, tu 
line and pins for washing, and the few other absolutely necess 


articles, ranging from mixing spoon to smoothing irons, with 
which the humblest kitchen cannot be carried on. I dared 
look at anything but indispensables, much as I wanted some of 
e contrivances so freely displayed, each one costing 


e, but the sum total swelling far beyond our modest purse. 


Phat bill paid, we made our next visit to a croc kery store, n 


ing little. low-voiced calculations on the way. We could comy 
nothing but stone china of the plainest and whitest. At that t 
there were none of the pretty, decorated sets which can now 


rchased for much less than we paid for our ugly white ware: 


ely though it was. it was strong and serviceable, and we w 


the dining-table, which we had already de 
shoul i good extension, * For.” said €lnathan, “there are s 
things we cannot afford to buy cheap.” This and four black vw 
nut, cane bottomed chairs, completed our purchases. We 
spent less than a wired dollars, and considered ourselves 
to order provisions and commence housekeeping. 
We put down the carpet and put up t curtains, two yar 
bleached « on ( i duty at each window. ‘They were no 
: is the Howing white muslin draperies popularly supp 
o adorn cottage windows, but neither did they catch as 1 
d or req isn h clear starching and ironing. to say not] 
ol erenc pr The green outel blinds had to do 
rest. and where these were missi it the two west kitchen 
dows. | ithan planted some hopvines which soon made a ]} 
ant green drapery 1e sta belonging to the bed-room tur 
did duty mm, covered with a cheerful red ¢ 
We il ily ld p rchast l when in unexpet ed 
fall ha ippene in our way, and though it had see: 
ilmo extravagant at e tin how glad we were of it 


y willow workstand, and the sewing cl 


yhicl id been among my we iding gifts, were cozily establis 
tl plac began to seem like home 
When we were making our purchases we found plenty of p 
! yto giv s credit (set whatever you want,” they w 
Say | pay us a certain sum every month It was gratify 
of course, to find that our credit was good, but Elnathan 
rmly resolved never to make a debt. He used to say, 
credit is good just as long as I can pay cash. But let me be o 
work or be injured,” (and his occupation was one classed 
extra hazardous ~ by the insurance companies) “and we shi 
soon see how long we could get trusted. No, Hannah, we wi 
down every night out of debt, whether there is anything in 


And I have been thankful a thous 
times for that determination. It was all that kept our heads al 
ling years—struggling but 
EInathan put up a wide shelf, hinged to let down, in the kitcl 
for my baking and ironing, and here I spent my mornings, w] 
Laddie played in the little green yard in front of the kitchen d 


vas very certain, | could do nething to increase 


do the work of the house beside. All I could do \ 
to manage what we had, and save instead of earning. I read 
the articles I could find it 


no 
} 


inceme, 


structing people of small means how 
manage, or describing how they did manage, but as a rule | 
not find them helpful. They made pleasant reading, but they | 
supposed the possession of more money than the people tl 
described were likely to possess, and when I read of some of 
articles adorning the rooms their heroines occupied, I used 
wonder where in the world they ever obtained them. 

I often felt like the young wife described by Dickens, who us 
to spend hours in studying a work called “ The Complete Brit 
Housewife,” only to be balked by the want of some ingredient 
possible to procure, and who used to knock the book against t 
table and cry out, ‘‘Where do you suppose I am to get it, y 
stupid old thing?” but “The Complete British Housewit 
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ned stolidly silent. 
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4 they knew so little wh. 
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| not have to’ be pure hase 


when at la 


\nd 


Up stairs, Changed boo 


iabitable. 


wide ning our bor ers a 


thanks for w 


were no w 


r be ina hurry but always 


er make a shiel vi 


d for the lis 


ver fail to keep your appoin 


er shoulder too much wher 


it 


ver excuse a wrong action by 


thing. 


ver give what you cannot affo 


give. 


ver be idle, but keep your h 
pt when sleeping. 


ver make haste to be rich, an¢ 
0S give competency and tranqu 


or agitators, was the right to 


found that we must manage 


pay day added something t 
heda guest chamber. The 
na table, then a pretty | 


bed-roor rid +} 
Cl room, and moved ne aint 


is if we had built a mansion 


began to suspect that one of the 


iad not be en discussed by politi- 
be let alone by the story- 
hey were talking about. 

so that two ¢ xpensive articles 
1 in one month, and in this way 


store, 


n, one thing at a time, first a car 
ounge, the littl parlor began to 
st we threw it open, moved bed 

work-tabl ind sewing chair 


sat 
-table out of the 


y 
> 


and taken possession. 


in haste. 


ng of the errors of the dead. 


er mind putting up a tombstone when you bury an old ani 


tments nor to be punctual to the 
there is a risk of be ing able to 
y Saying some one else does the 
rd to simply because it is fashion- 


ands or mind usefully employed 


1 remember that small and steady 
ility of mind. 
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HOME LIFE SKETCHES IN THE OLD DOMINION, 
The On ND THE NEW or Ir. 


WAS to he 


married in a few months. and I 


suddenly determined to learn to “kee p 
house I don’t Suppose the idea of do- 


would have entered my brain unas- 


, Dut, havi ¢ been planted there by 


rel ‘ Ss, rove and bore 
fruit. We were all Virginians. but Aunt 
North for 

ars, \ i the rest 


O©US had set 


lived 


(led in or near the old home. as many 

senerations of our family had done before 
us il] southern girls My position, 
J 


; ly ng out with the present 
l blac cS and wl tes. and in a few years, I am 
atraid, the fame of Virginia hoi servants will 


l away with tl 


This direful prophecy was too much for mamma, and she looked 


positively overcome by her feeliy gs, when she said, apologetically, 


‘Il weant to have made Kate’ 


of that kind for her just at first. 


for her also: 


COnVIN 


but practice is more 
t 


in cooking, and it will be better for hi r to learn from me than from 


necessity. Kate, if I were go into the kitchen to 


w 
- 


morrow when Dinah makes the bread and see for yourself 
good light bread. 


how she does it. Dinah makes remarkably 


and 
if you have that in the house you always have something to fall 
back upon.” 

Accordingly, the next day, I went into the kitchen and took my 


first lesson in bread making. I cannot Say it was a success, and 


the charm of the undertaking began rapidly to disa pear while 
> t » t 


Aunt Dinah’s fat, black hands gathered and mixed the different 


ingredients together, my disgust reaching its climax when the 


fe tu 
cess 
! 
with ‘ 
sting 
se. 

re, n chen. 

ry Change was ( t he 1; | 
at t rads. a delight. When we put up the little sheet a 
now had an added sense Ot snugness ane 
ire; ee the spring we rejoiced in the 
id more room. When we = | 4 
hat we had, we could always do it good-natured, idle. but « ipable and 
1e¢ counted ip out Neero servants ar nd me and tah) 
s day by day As, iy 
tor which the best of fa 
Hirst start we resolved that each new artic] = 
at eat article should b plentifully provided, so I had thought 
Ve wMantial quality, ey we had to wait longer for it. { very littl +] 
in consice ri OF these ngs, or, if they en- 
trl red re Was no CONOMYyY In } ry th} T ter ly mined + 1} ‘ 
re ny In cheay ings that tcread my aqata it was only to sup 
aur planning and caleula- Continue todo so for the balance of my What first chaneed m 
no l V pl ~ \ , altera few years. as VIEWS O hes ct was the remark of my a t's alluded 1 bov 
ppt My rot carly everything spoke of so We were all seate it the tea-tab the first 
I picture elnathan i Visits on ind Christanh, 
| Inatha pner was | ing around : 
ot le al AVIS en mp that mark. he wattles, when she said. “You 
do ectully Os iews of note ait ear > make a hines befor 
n niversary I miss them so, especi y tl ditterent | } x 
lock, exp t that it was to lact a} on our Virginia 
1 hat ista] in ltables nowlede +1, 
| I i lite time. tha | k ledge ot northern cooks on the 
cre cloquent of love and ) ot bDreak-making is so ry limited. 
( Why no my receip wok. a xplai 
i gor on ¥ vant and how it is to be done: Phat? rht help ¢ 
Cel ‘ re plenty OF ways mark rt ot entirely er re am » litth ric tv z 
: Swi passed t of t HOUSCK C} S who is y to ni ] r 
t » Ale COU soon tell the 1 m OWN Weakness, 
) CK Irelg t to Podunk, it s] ld be 1 she repli It is too late 1 | Chink of 
ua ay ‘ i mv sbane 
a Passenger tra came in from Ve Der ad to anyt! ‘ } 2. 
Wie ‘trom the primary school Nave grown up with the 1 tl Ini ] 
n\ hon was time to put on the potatoes, a olwas | Sch only one torm when cooked. Taki, them otherwi +} 
ta But. neverthel > cm otherwise they 
a loss. nevertheless, the clock was a would consider committing delihaeas 
: K Was a great comfort. nm iw delibera suicice I hope, however = 
oO 1 Was for mont Satatime: Nal it, rm suddenly to m . “has not le irne 1] 
t tor thre irs-old | Id ] | ; 1S 
ed for ti years-ol uidie, whose soft breat “nown in this line ah y. she will take warn}; 
Hing, Mingling ys She will take warning by me and pro 
% Cking oO he clock, made all the sound in t] — ceed to do so without delay 
1 ip} ired long since. The march of \ Il ex aimed in sternation. “T am 
t ik no room for . I left it with Nort] Lesides, mamma _ has ready 
= nat are even now revives is I recall the ] DI = cook tor me who has all the old wave E pan = 
} ere. wher » Wea ‘Ing bread, from the 
3, ere, when Elnathan. and Laddie, and 1 took onr Gres 1 most delicious French rolls down to the ranehmes os 
home-making. her finger ends, I am sure!” 
“te Po * doubt it,” said 1 ipa, witl inomi chal Tt 
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as vague. 
“ Now, honey,” she would Say, “first you take the flour and 
sift it ——” 
“But how wach flour must I take. Aunt Dinah?” I inte rrupted 
“Well now, honey, that all depends on how much bread you want, 
sometimes you takes more, sometimes you takes less. Then you 
puts in the salt,”- suiting the action to the words.- “then the 
yeast, so/” 


here, 
and tell me how much salt and how much yeast I must take? 
How much of everything is required for just the same amount of 
dough you are making up now?” 


“Stop, Aunt Dinah!” I exclaimed in despair. “ Stop ri 


“Why, just ennuf, honey, to be sure!” placing her floury hands 
on her hips, and looking at me in th uttermost amazement. “If 
you wants good bread, Miss Kate. don’t 1 ru 


ever take no more 
than ennuf of anything, or, mark my words, that bread will ] 


re Wlit De a 
failure. Do as I do, honey. an your bread will come out all 1 ght. 
I takes Just exnnufiand J ne ver fails!” Then I left the kitche 
in despair. 

Mamma,” said hopelessly, don't belie ve houseket ¢ 
learnt; it is just born in people, like a gen ( 
where it comes to some 1 aturally to combir 
harmony, where others produc discord even after the most perfec 
teaching. Aunt Dinah came into the world a cook, but I di ) 


* Neither did I,” said mamma, smiling, “but I think ] 
a better cook than Aunt Dinah. Your aunt's words, Kate, hay 


made me think seriously upon this subject, and I am «] ked te 
think how totally unprepared for its cuties [ was about to « n 


you forth to your new home. As you do not seem inclined to] 
from a ‘born cook,’ J will myself undertake to teach you w1 t | 


think it necessary to know. Remember, a wis¢ 


! mistress make 
good servants, an ignorant one causes even the best to become 
careless.” 

90 after that began the series of practical lessons of which the 
result is given for the benefit of those who are situated ]j] my 
aunt, or of those who, like my father, are inclined to think th it the 
famous Virginia housewife ry is becoming a thing of th past 

Nice LiGHT BREAD.—To each pint of flour add half teasp ) 
salt; sift well, laying by a handful of the flour to idd at the i 
risen; put in a teaspoonful of yeast to each pint of flour: a | 
water or milk (in winter warm: d, in summer cold): mix W ind work 
hard until the dough is perfectly smo th ane ps, then set it to ris 
Early in the morning work over wain and make to loaves or ind 
set to rise for breakfast. A good loaf will take an hy ur to bake I s, 
half-hour, 

French rolls are made by adding eggs and butter to this « igh in t] 
proportion of three eggs and a large tables; I 


pints of flour. 


VIRGINIA BEATEN Biscurrts. Two quarts of flour, a large tablespoon 


ful of lard, one of salt; mix with sweet milk, or water either, but milk 
makes them brown nicer: make quite stiff, then beat the dough until it 
putts and breaks. It is not be ating hard that makes the biscuit Lice 


but the reguiarity of the motion. Beating hard, the old cooks Say 
the dough. 


BREAKFAST CAKES.—One quart of flour, teaspoonful of salt. two t: 


tea 
cups of corn meal, two tablespoonfuls of 


good yeast, and as mucl 
water as will make it a batter, or as thick 


as you would make buckwheat 
cakes. Let it rise all night; next morning sti: l 


a teaspoonful of soda in 


a tablespoonful of cold wate r, and add to the batter just before bal 


on the griddle. These cakes are very nice made with brown flour 
WAFFLES.— Beat threc eggs very light, stir them into one and a half 
pints of flour; mix with the flour one quart of milk, then add on 


pint of 
boiled rice, with a tablespoonful of | 


utter stirred in while the rice is hot. 


Add a tablespoonful of good yeast and salt to your taste. 
** POCKETS.”’—Six boiled potatoes well mashed, one teac up of melted 


lard, one cup of yeast, six eggs, one cup of flour. Make up in the morn- 


ing, and, after letting it stand five or six hours, make into rolls without 


working over a second time. 


BREAKFAST PUFPs. Three-quarters of a pound of flour, one ounce 
butter, one pint milk, two eggs, one and a half teaspoonfuls of salt. 
Beat the eggs very light, stir them into the milk; put the flour and salt 


into a two-quart bowl, stir in about two-thirds of the milk, and add the 
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yeast was poured in. I had no idea that bread was composed of 
so many horrid things! To add to my bewilderment, Aunt Dinah’s 
directions kept pace with her rapid movements, and were equally 


}eat very hard for three minutes, then stir in th 


t RIsInc BREAD. 


e rema 


Pour the batter into well buttered gem pans and bake i: 


Pour one pint of hot water (wate: that you « 


If-gallon pitcher, with one-half teaspoonfu 


and one-third pints of flour. Mix well and leave the pit: 


as that the flour was mixed with. Kee p 


he batter is nearly twice its original | 
ght hours; stir it well once or twice du 
sponge made of two and a half quart 
i ts much more flour to make a 
to rise, and when light make 


r, and does not get stale as s 


SS, One quart of milk, two ounces of butt 
tablespoonfuls of brewer’s yeast 
f sifted flour to make a stiff bat 
ther, and add the salt to them: beat 
! t tter; then stir 
to mal ck batter set tor 
r tea 
t Six | .€ potatoes nicely was 
itt \ ig of | ps I] 
lour, one ul ) pulver i 
gar. When the potatoes are dot a 
flour, stirring it wel Mash the pot 
flour a wate When milk warm, st 
1 ti warm ] ( to rise 
uit © yeast Is risen 
| ring 
ires pit 
juaitoyr 
I | I 
I I 
I I 
I I I 
ro are r Ib 
SUI 
espoontuls jual to 
I gill, 
mon sized ti ler holds 4 pint 
wine iss > gill 
ality, 
t nparis n 


— Adelaide Prest 


IE RHYME OF YE POT CLOSET. 


ED TO TIOUSEKEEPERs. 


I t es 
i s i the things of baser metals, 
ure lal e€ wares that clink, 
1 ry if you don’t, you'll catch y ur hair 
i chin lies, twenty times a day. 


are when you put your things away. 


ne 
I P sh them as well, 
ere al r eneous spectacle 
5 pit of —Sheol. 
ty lon’t, you'll catch your hair 
icks a hing, ladies, twenty t mes a day 


when you put*your things away. 


owd of things! just let me tell them o': r, 
' must be o’erhauled by you, 
t with the griddle and the roaster. 
‘brush. See the spider and the br iler, the st 
ul the scourer, with its Bristol brick and all. 


steamer 


» the porcelain kettle, and the dishy 
ttle + 


ettie,—to say nothing of the sink and stove, 


the door, 
Stoop with care! 


Is on the door ; if you don’t, you'll catch your hair 


ks a reaching, ladies, twenty times a day, 


stoop with care when you put your things away. 


Harriet H. Robinson 
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| ing milk. 
| 7 quick over 
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salt and one 
x ina kettle of ® 
z the same temperature unt 
. Which will be from five to « 
Jina the rising \dd this to th 
: flour, one quart of hot wat 
} dough. Leave it in a war 
; loaves. ‘This is a nice bread for su ee 
as Other kinds uways good to the last 
SOFT MUFFIN I 
one teas] tui of 
a four of me-made, 
i t } id 
eggs \ ind 
yeast ! last, suff 
RECKEIVY Wi 
Into t pints of 
re y ina bowl one 
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t ng h Wat 
yt nix W 
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i l 11 
W 
( 
» W I it 
\\ 
ges, 
Best brown s gar, 
16 lar 
66 
A co 
\llow ng for nt 
i m 1 tl rticl 
measure to be as nearly is ] 
Orig Goop HH SEKEI N 
YE 
DEDIC\T 
Sing } rh, sing ho for 
A lit le, a hi 
Whe \ p pots 
With t ‘Ing pans 
ist Stoop! Stoop! S 
; Mir h tils on 
\ ik your 
Old Nick, it was himself, 
To bother all t 
By making a receptack 
i May, at any time, fi 
os Stoop! Stoop! St 
bs Mind the nails on ¢ me 
You'll break your 
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InGOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


RECREATION FOR LEISURE HOURS. 


MISCELLANOUS INSTRUC rion, 


the rema 


d bake i: 


that you 


aspoontu 


the pit 


Keep ed in linen 


Without fear. 


iginal | 


wice du an insertic 


lf quart 


This is at tl 


make a cross stitch is now revived under the 

make name of Roman embroidery. It is use: 

ale as s for making table and bed linen. in cx lored 
cottons, to suit lua iste 

s of bi prevailing tints of the china. or 

rooms they are te fon 


da t pl h. lea Wi eh ar e 
GONG, |} 
pot 
irm, s 
I am S 
plush of ( good qua s sele ( 
Irynes 
( t | la ) ) e cut 
I ear ) » | por Embroic eac] in callop 
pl y desig crewels SUK Ork Lite 
s finished line the lambreq vit] sia to ma 
| Chis is t la ed ré edge ot table, anc 
| o in the icks it should be done rom 1 er side that 
nk, ck heads may not s] \t each c t 0 points o 
bs a le tassel s Id be sewe If if should 
hair tive color a design of poppies and grasses pretty for 
: bl e is ilso D vu roses ad hat rilies A 
bbon is ti where t] 
I 
» felting of any shade ; t laidina 
hain etric pattern betwee velvet, the 
lay, ‘ts to be « it-stitched or feather-stitched down with colored 
y maroon and olive are handsome in combination: if you use 
er, on velvets or olive felt feather-stitch them with dull pink and 
e silks. Finish the edge with antique lace. Hang on each 
the t of lace a maroon or olive silk tassel. and embroider the heav- 
all. arts ot the pattern of the lace with colored silks : that is, cover 
dishy prominent parts of lace with embroidery. 
ove, ELEGANT KNITTED EDGE. 
laterials.—No. 70 linen thread. Two No. 18 steel needles. or 
aie r Light Saxony No. 16 needles. 
ay. ast on fifteen stitches, knit across plain. 
irst row—Eight plain, narrow, make one, three plain, make 
two plain. 


make one, one 


make 
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Second row—Two plain, make one, five plain, make one, narrow. 


seven plain. 


rhird row—Six plain, narrow. make one, one plain, narrow, 


plain, make one, narrow, one plain, make one, two 


plain. 


Fourth row—Two plain, make one. 


Narrow, one plain. 


make o1 


Fifth row—Four plain, narrow, make one, one plain, narrow. 


one, five plain, make one, narrow. on plain, make one, two 


plain. 

sixth row—Two plain. make one. one plain, narrow, make one. 
three plain, make one. n row, two plain, make one. narrow, one 
plain, make one, narrow. thre: plain 


Seventh row — row. one plain, make 


plain, 


Five plain, make « he, nar 


narrow, 


. 
piall make one 


, Narrow, 


narrow, make one, one 


ven plain, make one, narrow. one plain, make one, 


1 ] ; 
make one, one plain, 


in, narrow, 


plain, make one. narrow. one plain, narrow. 


make one, knit three 


1, turn, in fourth 
nree double crochet (shell), ree chain, one double 


hree double croc het one 


hain, unit- 


with one single ( rochet. 


1 p ce ( } rand first op ce Chain one double 
crochet) work one single c1 het. one do ble crochet, three treble 
crochet; now put needle through upper stitch of second shell, draw 
thread ind n scall pin sat | \ three treble 
crochet. one double crochet. one single crochet. Second loop, one 
single crochet, one double rochet, six treble crochet one double 
crochet, one single crochet rhird loop the same. Six single 
crochet on the six chain of stem. three « ngle crochet on shell. 


Be- 


loop of leaf fasten to third 


three chain commence shell to repeat pattern, 


crochet ot second 
loop of preceding leaf, same as first loop is united to shell. 


—kva M. Niles. 


USEKEEPIN« 


LIBRARY LEAFLETS, 


¢ honor with real worth. 


I-ducation is like a crown of gold, uniti 

The great uses of study to a woman. are to enable her to regulate 
flannah More. 

Che books which help you the most 


Theodore Pay 


Her own mind.- 


are those which make you 


thi ) t 
(think most, 


to believe and take for 


h and consider. 


Read not to contradict and compute, nor 
granted, nor to find talk and discourse. but to weig 

If you would not be forgotten as soon as you are dead, either 
write things worth reading or do things worth writing.—Benjamin 
franklin, 

When a book raises your spirits and inspires you with noble and 
courageous feelings, seek no further rule for judging of it; it is 
good and made by a good workman. 


: UREAU covers are now made of crash 
lesign of leaves and flawerc heine 
cesig ol leaves and nhowers being work- 
TI one plain, narrow, make one. 
inished off with | Plain, make one. narrow, five 
Pare finished oft with 
of drawn work and a fringe, f 
| 
t make one, one plain, narroy 
plain, narrow, make one, six plait 
"Slip one, narrow. ] PI 
narrow, one plain, narrow, 
lenth row—Two plain, make one. narrow, three play 
make one, eight plain. 
make one, three plain. 
Twelfth row—Bind off two, one plain, ee . 
together, make one, ten plain. Commence at first N. 
CROCHETED CLOVER-LEAI EDGE, 
First work J 
work 
crotchet in en 
chain, three double crochet in center of shell bel Ww; turn, take up 
second stitch, draw thre ud thro o| stitch and loop same third and 
fourth stit hes Now with three chain comm nee shell. tw » double 5 
crochet o chain three do | crochet, three cl un, one double 
crochet in fourth stitch of lo p: turn, seven chain, shell. For } 
clover-leaf now make fiftee: chain: turn, Ie iving s x stitches lor ‘ 
stem, one single crochet in sevent] stitch of chai . making a loop; r 
turn, make three loops in this one as follows: Three chain one 
doubk crochet. thi chau one double crochet Se\ n 
Compiled for Gon 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
COOKS AND COOKING IN THE COUNTRY. 
THE EXPERIENCE OF AN OUTING. 
wm i HEY have been rambling ‘a little, 
(% VC, People who can’t afford to go to 
summer resorts, yet need some 
change in the routine of ‘mental 
labor, must do the thing they can 
do, and their old horse and shabby 
phaeton—a second-hand vehicle 
when they bought it—were pressed 
into the service for drives about 
the country, there being this one 
grain of good in a dwindling busi- 
ness, that it gives time for some 
recreation, so that “he” could drive 
and “she * could get a cheap out- 
ing, which both he and she enjoy- 
ed. But what struck them both, in 
= “i these highway and by-way rambles, 
eit was the deficiency in farm-house 
cooking, the waste of good mate- 
“Um i mi rial, the absolute ignorance of 
method, a few examples of which 
may be of usein the great mission- 
ary work of Goop HouseKEEPING. At one farm-house they 
stayed overa summer's night. Here was no poverty to contend 
with, as the numerous well filled barns, the flocks of poultry, the 
herd of sleek cows, the pair of fine horses, and yokes of cattle, 
all testified, but what did the farmers eat? For dinner, a gen 
erous piece of meat was set on the table, cut out of some part 
of the “beef-critter” unknown to science, tough, tasteless, and 
swamped in equally tasteless gravy as it was helped: mashed 
potato full of lumps and streaks, with no more taste or savori 
ness than the unsalted vegetable fresh from the pot: rank peas, 
swimming in greasy water, to be eaten in saucers with tea 
spoons; boiled squash in all its native squashiness; white bread 
that evidently had lain long ina musty jar, and was only a little 
more musty than the butter; to alter a well known line, 
“The scent of the cellar would hang round them still.” 
You could understand that ‘in that dark, damp cellar, potatoes had 
been housed all winter and were still sprouting or mouldering in 
corners, that apple barrels exhaled the odor of their past contents 
there, that mould and cobwebs hung on the slimy partitions, that 
the floor was never swept or sprinkled with any disinfectant, that 
the walls were never wiped or brushed off and thoroughly white- 
washed. The house reeked of this unwholesome atmosphere, and 
the barns, clustered closely about it, imparted a certain unpleasant 
flavor to the well water, drawn from an enclosed, unventilated well 
in the back kitchen, which was “so handy!” Dessert was pie, pie 
of the greenest apples, stewed into a tasteless mass, the crust sandy 
with poor lard and damp flour, the whole washed down by that 
abominable cheap “ Japan” tea, peddled about New England, un 
known to China, telling its own story of adulteration and cent per 
cent. profit to the manufacturer. Supper was garnished by various 
sorts of cake, strong new cheese, fermented preserved peaches 
(no doubt lodged in that same cellar), and the abominable tea, 
musty bread, and melting butter again. Ice seemed to be an un- 
known factor in this family existence. Breakfast brought, once 
more, the undrinkable tea, the meat of the day before warmed up 
in the old gravy, more mashed potato, codfish picked up and soaked 
out of all saltness, till it might as well have been a hash of fresh 
fish quite unseasoned, and more bread and butter. And the 
farmer’s family have grown up into dyspepsia, fearful sick head- 
aches, malaria, and a succession, in winter, of severe colds, 
threatening pneumonia and congestion, beside rheumatism bend- 
ing the kindly old couple from their young erectness, and neu- 
ralgia torturing the languid eyed children, who ought to be fresh 
as the milky daisies and pink wild roses waving about them every- 
where. 
“What does make these country folks so miserable as to their 
health?” said he, as the old horse jogged on his way next morning. 
“Innutrition,” she answered curtly. 
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“ Why, they had enough to eat.” 

“Could you eat it?” 

“TI did, for I was hungry.” 

“ Did you like it?” 

“No: [I never do like things away from home.” 

*H’m!” she said, with a fierce feminine sniff. 

He laughed. “Tell me then, madam, what would yow have do 
to make those meals palatable ?” 

* To begin with, I would have had more air in my pantry. | « 
not investigate, but I know, almost as well as if I did, that th 
pantry is on the north side of the house, looking toward all thi 
barns, with one small window, heavily slatted if not curtained, a 
the flour barrel, no doubt, stands on the floor, shut into a s1 
closet made for it, rigidly closed up: so much for the flour, wh 
can get damp and musty at leisure. The bread, I also believe 
kept in a tight tin pail or a stone jar on the cellar floor. Now, 
have two large windows cut in that pantry and put green blinds 
them. I'd abolish the flour closet and set the barrel on high sk 
where the air would freely circulate round it, and I’d let the bre 
after baking, cool thoroughly in a draught in the kitchen, then 
put it ina clean tin box or pan and throw a piece of mosquito 1 
ting over it. They sell their milk and buy their butter, so ther 
not much help for that, but a refrigerator, if it was only a dry go 
box with a hole in it and a carpet for the ice, would be one of 
*must haves.” 

* But that means an icehouse.” 

* And I would have one, if only for health’s sake; sell the 3 
sels carpet in the parlor and have a painted floor, far wholeso: 
and more appropriate, and put up an icehouse. Then that dim 
[f | had to buy such a piece of meat, I would cut it into slices, | 
it in an earthen stewpan with half an onion, two or three slices 
carrot, some pepper and salt, a little hot water, cover it close, 
stew it from morning till noon, then add some cold sliced pot 
some celery-salt, or a pinch of clove, thicken the gravy wit 
spoonful of flour rubbed into butter, and serve it hot. It woul 
tender, savory, and digestible. I would have boiled those potat: 
thoroughly, mashed them till not a lump was left, put in plenty 
salt, butter and hot milk, then mashed them more till they w 
light and creamy, and put them ina hot dish. The squash want 
salt, pepper, and cream; it had no taste but its own sweeti 
squashy flavor, and I’d have good tea or go without it. Pickles 
would utterly omit. ‘There was a garden full of neglected cun 
bushes,—trimmed and manured they would yield bushels—a 
nothing is better with dinner than currant jelly, or spiced currar 
if one must have some vinegar. ‘Then what pie!” 

* 1 know, madam, you hate pie, but I suppose they needed so 
dessert.” 

* They wouldn't, and ought not to if they had good dinners ; 
why not have a nice baked custard? milk and eggs were plentif 


or a rice pudding, or an Indian meal pudding, or any other of 1 
hundred cheap, wholesome, palatable things so easily made out 
materials right at hand.” 
*T have known even you to make pie, though.” 


* Yes, a tribute to the weakness of man! But my pies never 


made with lard, the crust is crisp, flaky, savory, and the filling 
good ripe fruit, or well stewed and flavored ripe squash. Th 
good people would not believe in such a use of butter.” 

‘] don’t care about the supper, for I never do; the cake w 
good enough.” 

‘It was cake, and unwholesome. If one must have sw: 
farinaceous things at night, plain gingerbread, or the old-fas 
ioned “rusk” with stewed fruit is better than what they use for tl 
meal. Cheese is only for after dinner; few people can bear it 
night.” 

* But how would you have bettered the breakfast ?” 

* I'd have taken the cold meat and minced it fine, put it in a st: 
pan or fryer with a little hot water, thickened it with flour ai 
butter, and poured it on pieces of dry buttered toast, on a 
platter. I would have freshened the fish but a little, and stewed 
in cream, adding pepper at once, and putting ina thickening 
flour just as it was taken up. I would have heated a cup of mi! 
melted the size of an egg of butter in it, cut the cold potatoes in 
dice, or slices, turned the milk and butter over them in a fryi! 
pan, salted and peppered them, dusted them well with flour fro 
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lredger, and covering them tight, set them back on the stove 
mmer till breakfast time. A few baking powder biscuit could 
jade in ten minutes and baked in fifteen more, and what an ap- 
ing breakfast we should have had! Why don’t our farmers’ 
s and daughters learn to cook?” 
at was a conundrum she could have asked with even more 
t when, after a vain search for dinner in a country devoid of 
rns, they at last persuaded a bright-eyed, handy, pleasant 
len ina tiny old farm house to give them some dinner. Here 
s ham and eggs, the ham cut thick and served hot and red, but 
ooked, the eggs swimming in grease, the bread * slack-baked,” 
epetition of the very green apple pie, the abominable tea, and 
jauseous water from a back-door well. 
yn!” said she, with a long sigh, “now, if that pretty girl had 
cut her ham thin, turned the fat off into a cup as fast as it fried 
ind cooked it thoroughly, broken her eggs into a buttered tin 
, putting a bit of butter and a dash of salt and pepper on top 
ch, and set them in the oven to bake five minutes before her 
vas done, what a good meal she would have set before us. 
plain boiled rice and sugar would have been better for des- 
than that sandy pie. What a pity she is not taught, she looks 
eht and so neat.” 
ey drove on, into a thunder storm. and were obliged to take 
in one of the wretched, dirty, tumble-down houses that we 
metimes find with native Americans dwelling in them. LEvery- 
was old, “shiftless,” and filthy. yet the man and woman both 
f average intelligence, and more thanaverage kindliness,—he, 
d and humorous; she, tender, kindly and patient,—with a 
of children and chickens overrunning everything. There 
food enough, but the same old story,—wretched bread, poor 
r, the recurrent pie,—in this case, of tasteless custard, the 
brand of tea, black gvingerbread, a good spoonful of blue- 
s apiece in tiny glass dishes, and everything on the table not 
soiled but subject to the incursions of the individual knives 
il shoveling duty through the meal from plates to mouths. 
rcakfast there were boiled potatoes, “ quite simple,” not even 
ecks of the eyes removed, and a third quality salt mackerel, 
l,and smeared with a paste, apparently, of flour and milk. 
those potatoes been sliced, or chopped and stewed, the 
soaked over night, broiled and buttered, the meal would 
ven eatable. Here, too, the kindly woman had no health, 
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ten miles frequently for doctor or medicine,—and her 
nd dirty husband, had come in sick from the field that 
Their well water was even worse than at the other places, 
rh on the mountain behind them there were, no doubt, pure 
te rock springs that a little labor could have brought down 
ir door, but the well down by the kitchen was * so handy.” 
What would you suggest?” he asked, as they toiled up the 
tain-side next day, glad to breathe the sweet air cool from the 
ring forest, and enjoy the clean purity of nature. 
would begin by having our graded schools and Normal schools 
ed to have classes in plain cooking. All these villages have 
rict schools, and in the winter terms the teachers—once taught 
selves—could give daily lessons to their scholars by means, 
of a small oil-stove. They could get the scholars to bring 
lunches uncooked; eggs, potatoes, cold meat, apples, would 
sh many a lesson of practical use, and the teacher might give 
ons on some housewife’s cooking stove every Saturday to the 
s of the district and the elder girls, at a small fee. Then I 
ld have the papers that our farmers generally take,—let Goop 
SEKEEPING lead the way,—publish every week two or three 
r, intelligent recipes for cooking the cheapest and most common 
gs ina wholesome and palatable manner. We don’t need any 
re rules for cakes, ices, candies, creams, or pastry; we want 
s for cooking salt meat, tough meat, old fowls, salt fish, vege- 
les of every kind, eggs, milk, fruit, and for biscuit and bread 
king.” 
‘Do you suppose people would learn then?” 
‘That I can’t tell, sir! If they would, dyspepsia would be com- 
atively rare and patent medicines literally a drug in the market, 
t our only hope is to teach and preach in Scripture fashion, ‘ For 
cept must be upon precept, precept upon precept: line upon 
i¢, line upon line; here a little and there a little.” 
—Rose Terry Cooke. 


Original in Goon 
THE SCIENCE OF CHAIRS, 


As DEVELOPED IN THE HOMES OF THE WORLD. 

> HAIRS and the science of chairs are 
too little understood. While it may 
be soberly asserted that society is 
founded upon chairs, it is difficult 


to find one person in a dozen who 
realizes that fact! The readers of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING have already 
been told that the happiness of mar- 
ried life depends upon a knowledge 
of bread making, and that the real 
cause of the prevalence of divorce is 
too little education in beefsteak. 
The world is deluged with essays 
upon “ How to make home happy,” 
and disputes on the perennial topic 
of the extent to which children 
should be disciplined; but with a 
glut of discourses from hands prac- 
ticed and unpracticed, on the various needs and experiments in 
housekeeping and home making, we have heard little or nothing of 
the uses and abuses of chairs. Yet many things turn upon their 
skilful manipulation. 

How to arrange a room in these days of bric-a-brac and fussiness 
is no small question. There are window dressers whose pro- 
fession it is to dispose the elaborate shows which advertise our 
great shops, and doubtless a guild will soon arise of parlor dressers 
whose business it shall be to study our tables, and fix our tidies 
and settle our chairs. Already a cloud as big as a woman’s hand 
has appeared in this horizon. Meanwhile, however, we must make 
shift for ourselves as best we can. Absurd as the idea appears, it 
is true of furniture as of everything else, that to go down to the 
bottom of things and seek for the reason of its existence, will 
speedily enough discover what use it serves, and therefore what 
should be done with it. This is taking chairs az serieux,no doubt, 
but it settles their place in the world as immediately and absolutely 
as if each was labeled with its own especial corner. Chairs are to 
sitin! It is hardly necessary to write a thesis to expound this fact, 
but it is as thoroughly forgotten and neglected by the hostesses 
and housekeepers of the world as the medicinal uses of thorough- 
wort or the relations of daisies to hay. 

The majority of women determine the arrangement of the chairs 
by the wall, more or less obviously. There is a sofa across one 
corner of the room, and in the angle is a small chair; an easy chair 
guards a window, and another fills up the corner made by the 
piano, while two smaller chairs of different species flank the bay 
window. If there isa table in the center of the floor, another chair 
plants itself firmly beside that. Otherwise and more commonly, 
the middle of the room is left vacant. Now suppose visitors ap- 
pear. One sits on the sofa across the room from the hostess, and 
the other, at an equal distance from the social pole, looks out of the 
window. What possibility of conversation is there in this talking 
across space? The situation is still worse when a tea party occurs. 
The guests literally line the room. ‘The chairs are like those 
pockets ina well-ordered work bag which separate the different 
articles. When Mrs. A. breaks through her natural timidity suf- 
ficiently to suggest that the day has been hot, the company draws 
its breath as it does when the man at the circus throws knives,— 
no one knows where the remark will hit. And Mr. B., who would 
have been charmed to answer with the corresponding temperature 
of a year ago, dares not venture such a statement in the face of the 
brilliant Miss C., who sits at another arc of the awful circle. But 
if, by some good chance, those chairs had settled near each other, 
the blessed weather would have occupied something more than a 
bad quarter of an hour, and a similar result having been achieved 
elsewhere, the social ball would have rolled too briskly to need any 
attention from the hostess. 

Some families, even, suffer from this mistaken idea of arrange- 
ment; the living room is not free from the shackles of the wall. 
There can be no family life when it must be carried on across va- 
cancy. Two people cannot join in thought or sympathy if it must 
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be done from opposite ends of a room, and a common occupation 
is impossible unless this matter of chairs and their arrangement 
has been duly considered. 


Where do people wish to sit down when they make a call? Near 


their hostess. What arrangement suits a small company who might 
prove congenial friends if they had any opportunity really to dis- 
cover each other? Near together, not at points equally distant 
from a common center. Shall an affectionate family sit Indian 
fashion round the edges of their home, each in his own fixed place? 
The result is certain to be Indian silence and monotony. Put 
down in black and white such questions seem too frivolous for con- 
sideration, but in fact they arise daily in multitudes of homes. 
Chairs being to sit in, it follows that the use for which the room is 
intended is the first question to be asked. The parlor, which, in 
most families, is the quiet corner where a guest may spend an un- 
interrupted half hour during a social call, needs some easy chairs, 
lest the wearied visitor never come again; but it needs still more. 
light chairs,—and more than one,—that can easily be moved about. 
Whether the easy chairs are cane seat rockers or plush divans, 
be changed, while the light chair that 
can be taken in the hand and carried from one corner to the other. 


their position cannot readily 


will furnish the opportunity for sociability two or three times ina 
single call, perhaps. It must be a chair that can be carried: it is 
not enough that it roll on castors, for it is still clumsy and he: vy, 
and the effort necessary to alter its position will often prevent the 
change altogether. This is not all the battle, however. The origi- 

nal arrangement of the furniture is like omy disposition of troops. 
It is here that the hostess shows her knowledge of human nature 
and her experience of society. A clever woman. to whom the creat 


point that she always 


world was a second nature. once said on this 


observed how the chairs were left in a drawing-room where several 


people had been sitting, and put them in the same position next 


time. This is the secret of success with chairs. Dispose them so 
that persons who fall into them shall sit down in the places most 
natural and satisfactory. Arrange a group of chairs near the door. 
where the casual caller will drop into one and the hostess into 
another, and without realizing the fact that they are sitting near 
together, will yet be placed in the best possible position for a little 
conversation. If it isa large drawing-room constantly used by a 
number of people, multiply these groups of seats. not in ridiculous 
wsthetic situations, with the sofas at right angles to the room, but 
conveniently and naturally. Sit down in the chairs. if necessary, 
and see in what position you would like to find your neighbor. If 
you remember that the chairs are to sit in, not to look at, not even 
to give color, you will place them as people will wish to find them. 
and without knowing why, your drawing-room will often be full 
people, and its reputation will go abroad. 

It is the same rule that arranges the chairs of the living room in 
an entirely different manner. There are again easy chairs for tired 
men and rocking chairs for busy women, mixed with the ubiquitous 
light chairs that can be carried about to every corner. One is 
mother’s chair, and that has its own particular corner, by the table 
and the window, with the work-basket in front of it. There is no 
center to the house—not even the much-vaunted open fire—like 
‘mother’s chair.” Here come all the worries of life, here flock all 
its joys, here we look for sympathy and for direction. and we never 
look in vain. We do not need to search to find it, we know where 
it is, and, years after, strong men will remember that corner with 
wet eyes, and elegant women, in homes of their own, will cherish 
tenderly an old rocking oP ‘the one my mother always used.” 
In all the philosophy of chairs there is no precept so much to be 
repeated as the value of a chair and a corner for the housemother. 
The living room needs chairs that can be used to work in,—low 
chairs for sewing, high chairs for cards, and for use when some- 
thing must be done at the table. How often has the broken toy 
gone unmended for tedious weeks because there was no conven- 
ient chair, and the matter was put off until father should go into 
the dining-room next time! And there must be easy chairs in 
which to read the newspaper. He is an extraordin; iry man who 
withstands the attractions of the club if no comfortable chair is 
ready for him when he comes home tired and cross; or what 
woman is there who could help being irritable when her aching 
back finds nothing to lean against save Queen Anne mahogany ? 

Chambers are usually furnished with more regard to their needs 
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and less to display than other rooms, and henc 
less occasion to spe ak of their arrangement. 


e, possibly, there 


But it might not 


amiss to mention in passing that mended chairs are somewhat 
certain pieces of furniture in a guest room. Moreover, if every 


cupied chamber contained some sort of solic 
woman could stand with safety, both tempers < 
preserved. It goes without saying that closets 
shelves out of reach, and window curtains w 
rder. Old ladies, as well as young, have been 
the half open drawer of a bureau in such at 
broken hip is no strange result. In these da 
ture, rush bottoms are as attractive as they are 
nary weight will break them down and no roug 
The convenience of a solid chair in a chamber 
of rushes or splints or wood, is beyond descri 
woman who has occasion to black a rt isty shoc 

to reach a bandbox, or who wishes to wind the 
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man to leave one 
lion of the occasion, who does not wish to get 


liant companion and, probably, will spend the 


since to dislodge a comfortable téte-a-téte is n 


the middle of the room the perplexed and di 
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wonders why people do not circulate more I 
the trouble. If people could not sit down, of 


not, and any hostess is clever enou 


ts are constantly moving about, where the s 
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vanished. Their 


room is liter: 


x teas, not to sp 


a select few by t 


a 
cordon of chairs around the hostess and her tea-table, which ni 


but the initiated dared to penetrate. W ho | knows but the decl 


of conversation, so much deplored of late, may 1 


10t be the result 


a too great invasion of the chair? At least a possible rem 


might be found in its conquest and dispersion. 


The renaissai 


of the small party, the social evening with all its opportunities 


wit and friendship, its mixing of bright men and 


sions and its repartee, is a result worth every 


hostess longs to accomplish it, and sighs bitte 


fectual efforts. Let her attack the citadel of 


chair, and the rest will be simple. With nothing to fall back 1 


—or into—the light troops of stupidity will melt 
Chairs are to sit in. Let us repeat the refrain a 


women, its dis¢ 
effort. Many 
rly over her i: 
dullness, the ea 


away. 


nd learn its less« 


Comfort, convenience and use will determine their kind and th 


position, and will suggest their absence when 


unnec essary. 


satisfaction shall dwell at the hearthstone, and hospitality, uns 
ported by crutches, shall trip merrily to the measure of enjoyme 
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padded satin cover to put over the back of a chai 


lining with sachet powder. Another equally goc 
a number of satin bags filled with cotton containit 
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ginal in Goorm HOUSEKEEPING. 
“G00D OLD DAYS” 
As RECALLED BY ONE OF OuR GRANDMOTHERS. 


ODERN housekeepers in the middle classes, 
are often overawed when they compare 
the result of their labor with that of the 
“erandmothers.” The tired, overworked 


\i/] matron wonders why she looks so jaded, 
feels weak and ill when she has two 
servants, a small family and everything 
so “handy.” The husband, too, looks 
at her critically, says aloud, “ Louise, you 
have gone off she age in your looks 
the past few years.” And he thinks, “ ] 
provide everything, servants, and abun- 
dant house hold eoods, yet Louise seems 
never to have leisure or to cease fretting.” 
If she complains ofa multiplicity of cares 


he consoles her by accounts of the in 


may displayed by the grandmother, 
wi hod ye d. spun, Wove, Cutal made, ilso 
washed.ironed and mendes e household 


garments. “ The women of olden time 
no sewing or knitting machines, or cooking stoves, yet they ac 


plished something 


They were fine women, my dear, not always 


| 
plaining s and aches, or dying from hysteria or nervous 
cks.” A few days since one of these grandmothers dined with 
eighty-two, with a cute pink blush yet lingering upon the aged 
ek, and as bright as a new button. For several weeks I had 
1 keeping house systematically, but that very day the system 


s minus, cook 


gone, and | sat down to 


‘r with an acl 
| know all about arie, many’s the time I’ve been so flus- 


my house keeping days that I scarc ely knew which side to 


aid my guest consolingly. 

You, grandma? Do tell me about it, ] was just thinking you 

st consider me shiftless and good-for-nothing. 

‘Nota bit of it. I suppose some one has been telling youet the 

istry of the grandmothers,” and she laughed cheerily. “11 
l 


ng to wash the silve and china for you, while you resta it. 
st, modern housekeepers work and worry more than we did. I 
e mothered four girls and six boys, every one of them grew 
to man and womanhood strong and | 


ealtl 


nce, Patience, Penlope, Paulina, dressed in homespun linen and 
he summer, in the winter linseyand flannel. True we 


ve them, but dresses were made short and scant with a plain 


st, lasted a long time, and were nice and plenty to wear to 

tin’s, huskin’s, apple-parin’s an’ Father made 

n good stout shoes, they prized ‘em too, when they went to meetin’ 
got in sight of the meetin aaead : before 


y kerried ‘em until they 
fir 


y put ’’emon. A fine bonnet of drawn silk with a rose on it was 


xl for six years’ wear, and the girls often changed flowers, 
itience liked laylocks, Prudence white roses, and Penlope a pink 

The boys were as good as any body in a blue or butternut 
itof jeans or tow linen, with hickory shirts anda black silk handke1 


ef around their neck they could goanywhere. Our house, a two 
med log one, didn't requi re much extra work, only whitewashin’ 
tside and in twice a year, and scrubbin’ every week. The furni- 
re was very plain didn’t need much swathin’ in cretonne, though 
vas work to keep snow white the teesters and bed valances. We 
In't have sealskin sacques, satin dresses or fine laces to take 
ire of or to worry over. We baked corn pone, salt rising and bis- 
its ina skillet and led by the fire-place, boiled vegetables and lye 
ominy in a big pot swung from a crane. They were ot hard to 
repare, and we always kept a jar full of sugar and ginger cookies, 
vith bins of apples in the cellar and a cheese in the buttery. Oh, 
o, we old housekeepers didn’t have yards and yards of rufiling, 
sherring or bias tucking to do, there wasn’t so much required of us. 
it takes work to keep neat and clean bed-room sets of walnut, 
french gilt, Scotch granite Italian marble and bronze; an’ moths 
in’ dust do love to settle in plush, velvet and rich brocade in dark, 


close parlors. Hot water, cold water to your hand, sewing 


machines, and the thousand and one kitchen handy utensils are 
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nice, but it requires care to look rue them. Only this morning I 
was aggravated over an egg poacher I spent at least ten minutes 
trying to clean it properly, says I to daughter, ‘ Celesty, this is one 


of the improvements that isn’t an improvement.’ 

*T must tell you of the sheep sorrel pies I thought quite good. I 
bruised a little sheep sorrel, washed 'it, lined a shell with it, 
sprinkled sugar, butter and flour, added a little water, covered witha 
top crust and baked quickly. A maple syrup pie was better, made 
from a cup of cream and one-half cup of maple syrup, with a beaten 
egg. That isa sample of old fashioned pastry. Now don’t be dis- 
couraged and think you fail in your duty, its the multiplicity of cares 
that render the lot of a thorough, modern housekeeper not an easy 
one. Good management and system does help amazingly, but there 
are ‘squally’ times that are very trying. Only a wise captain can sail 


smoothly through them. Don't let the lines of care spoil your face 
toosoon. ‘Thou shalt not worry ought to be a command. But I've 
lectured long enough, and these | dishes are ready for the china 


closet 
—Ella Guernsey. 
Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPIN¢ 
ON BEST ROOMS. 
A PLEA FOR AN “ALWAYS READY” Room. 


There has been a deal of nonsense written one time and another 
on the subject of good housekee ping. Most of it, I suspect, by un- 


married women, who derive their ideas of how not to do things from 


the ordinary boardins »,and O, much from the pen of some 


man dreamer whose practical wife laughs the whole article to scorn. 
One subject of derision to these ready writers is the “best 


room,” the parlor of our great middle class, that they have always 


with them, and what a target! Very pretty sentiments, too, some- 


times charmi 


gly expressed, with but this fault, that it is all arrant 


nonsense wrapped about a grain of truth. They say, these facile 
wielders of the pen who know just what good housekeeping 
means: “Open the doors and windows, draw up the dindina: and 


let in the Lerd’s sunshine and His free air. Don’t debar the little 
ones from enjoyment of all your home can offer: let them find 
pleasure in it and bring thither their toys and books. Hang the 
canary’s cage in a sunny window, and train your ivy about the 
walls. Then, indeed, will you have a best room worthy the name, 
and for children and house-father, as well as the stranger within 
your gates.” 

Now that sounds pretty and pleasant doesn’t it? and makes one 
wish it could be done. But in the present state ol domestic econ- 
omy, emphatically it cannot! The great majority of women in 
America are ¢ | 


lependent for household work on inefficient service. 
ften, on their own two hands. This, with four or five little 


or, ot 


children clinging to a mother’s skirts, peremptory in needs, pre- 
cludes the delightful possibility of always “taking the new-comer 


into one’s home life,” as some have put the parlor question. 


in the matter is this: It is indeed to be de- 


The grain of truth 
plored when the babies are so rigidly secluded from that parlor as, 
on admittance, to exclaim on the’ pretty red sofa, and handle all the 
bric-a-brac. The foldings of foolishness are the arguments that it 
is, therefore, to be used as a salads that it may not be 
altogether beneficial for these babies to have one place in their 
homes where rough manners are to be softened in order that they 
may enter upon enjoyment of the red sofa and the dric-a-brac. 

For the housewife, I verily believe there are many tired mothers 

ho find comforts like to that in a religious belief, in the conscious- 
ness when the sharp clang of the doorbell strikes in upon her and 
her noisy brood that there is one spot in the house fit for whoso- 
ever may enter, be he book agent or clergyman going his rounds, 
and free from chairs harnessed together, headless dolls, and mo- 
lasses candy,—ready, always ready! If a man understood what 
those last two words meant to the ambitious, over-worked woman 
who runs to smooth her hair and re-pin the fichu baby has pulled 
askew, while Johnny goes to the door, he would never advise the 
throwing open her Pexates to the public gaze. The room may be 
prim and precise and according to peculiar ideas of beauty, it 


generally is all that, but to her who does the honors, while it re- 
mains a green and gracious island in a sea of disorder, let her 


preserve it, in the name of Mercy! 


—Ruth Hall. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


COMPANY DINNERS FOR ONE. 
III. 

INCLUDING CHILDREN AND GROWN FOLKs. 

FE were planning something a little 
out of our common way; a rather 
more formal dinner than Agnes 
was accustomed to giving. Agnes, 
like others, finds it sometimes hard 
to reconcile the plain duties of 
every Ciy and the necessary rou- 
tine (which gets too humdrum if 
not relieved occasionally), with the 
requirements of social duty and 
that regard for the ornamental side 
of existence which is encumbent 
upon the well-to-do woman. Now 
and then—with long intervals be 
tween—we make a special effort 
and do something extraordinary: 
something intended as a deposit to 
our credit, a value received to offset 


past or future obligations and a 
kind of certificate of our disposition 
and ability to come up to the standards of our friends and neighbors. 

We like to be unconventional, to do things in our own way and 
to make a loose fit of our social obligations. This impatience of 
restraint is very strong in Jack, considerably weaker in Agnes, 
while I play fast and loose, as Jack declares, arguing for or against 
the social shackles according to my humor. Indeed, it is not easy 


to fix the limits where concession should cease and independence 
begin. But with a real good will toward our fellow-beings and a 
pleasant home, social interchange ought not to be too difficult. 

* What about Bryce?” said Agnes, looking from Jack to me with 
a puzzled pucker upon her usually smooth forehead. 

“Oh, let him come! I shan’t relish my dinner if the old man’s 
banished,” said Jack. 

“It’s rather absurd to have a child of his age at table,” said 
Agnes, looking at me to be contradicted. 

I couldn’t oblige her with a clear conscience, so I answered 
sweetly, “ Yes; I know it is.” 

“Why? What harm will he do?” Jack demanded, frowning. 

“ He'll be at an unfair disadvantage for one thing,” I said stoutly. 
“A child ought not to be put where he is out of place on his own 
account. How would you like to take dinner with a lot of people 
who considered themselves entirely out of your range?” 

“Oh, 1 know! Children haven't any rights that older people are 
bound to respect,” Jack muttered. 

“On the contrary, homes exist chiefly for children. There you 
have both sides of the question,” I calmly replied. 

“We've always made a man of Bryce. He isn’t one of the un- 
tamable kind.” Jack looked at me in a dispassionate, argumenta- 
tive way. 

“No, he’s a good boy,” Agnes murmured in her loving voice. 

“And he can listen. A few more of him might make it too lively, 
but Bryce knows how to keep still and, in my opinion, the best way 
to give a boy a notion of what he ought to be is toshow him a good 
pattern of a man.” 

’ “General B., for instance,” I suggested. 

“Ves, he'll learn more from Gen. b. in fifteen minutes than he 
will from his books ina month. There’s nothing like contact with 
the men who are forces in the world. I want him to know the very 
best people that I know.” 

“ Certainly, in time,” I agreed. 

“Yes, ad/ the time.” Jack was very emphatic. “What can you 
expect of a child left to servants for society? It’s a miracle if both 
his mind and manners are not ruined.” 


“But Bryce isn’t left to servants,” said Agnes mildly. 

Jack went on without heeding this gentle reminder. “Good, 
stimulating conversation is one of the very best things,—one of the 
highest pleasures in life. I don’t want my boy to miss it. I want 
him to know, at an early stage of his career, that there is such a 
thing.” 
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“What brilliant beings we shall have to be!” I exclaimed. 


the sting out of my sarcasms. 
“You always manage to have some good talk at your fine 
ners.” This remark was addressed, in a pointed manner, to 


“That’s what makes them worth while. You know how to b: 


people together. You have people as different as possible,—-vari 
ages, various pursuits and interests. They stimulate and hel 
incidentally, they amuse each other. It’s the only way to | 
anything deserving the name of society.” 

I feigned alarm. ‘What does he mean, Agnes? Don't we ki 
how to be as frivolous as our neighbors ?” 

‘You frivol enough, but not too much,” said Jack, laug! 
* Dancing and eating are well enough in their way, but they « 
represent the highest limit of social intercourse.” 

“What is good for you may be bad for Bryce,” I resumed. 

“What is best for one is best for all; you can’t cut up the far 
interests.” Jack spoke quite seriously, but there was a gl 
fun in his eyes. 


al 


“It will be so long,” Agnes spoke a little apprehensively, 
it is really a matter of taste about Bryce. I think he had be 
come in with the dessert in the usual way.” 

MENU. 
Sago Soup. 
Spring Chicken—Scalloped. 
Kilet of Roast Beef. 

Stewed Mushrooms 
lricd Potatoes. Lima Beans 
Cauliflower. Corn fritters. 
Tomato Salad. 

Blanc Mange with Cherries and Peaches. 

Currant Ice. 
Dessert Cakes. 
Cheese. 
Coffee. 


SAGO Soup.—Sago makes an excellent body for almost any | 


iN 


Sweetbreads. 


soup. Very good summer soups are casily and quickly made by lb: 
a vari¢ ty of vege tables, 


and 


scarcely anything that is in season comes 
the country housekeeper can go to the garden and supply lh 
with the very best material in a few moments,—say two quarts of m 
vegetables, including a small onion and tender young carrots and 
nips with their tops, are very desirable. Add half a pint of sage, 
washed; fifteen minutes before serving dissolve two teaspoonfuls of 
extract in half a cup of tepid water and add. Season with salt and 
enne and strain hot into the tureen. This should make two quart 
very delicate and savory soup. If preferred, substitute for the beet 
tract a stock made from lamb or veal. All housekeepers do not k 
what excellent soup stock is made from the bones of porter-house st 
and choice cuts of roast beef or lamb. ‘The average cook never uti 
them, which is a great waste. 

SCALLOPED CHICKEN.—Parboil in salted water two quarts of small 
potatoes ; joint up three or four spring chickens, dividing in quarters 
back and breast and separating each joint of the leg and wing; stew 


twenty minutes, barely covering with water. Place a layer of the } 


toes in a baking pan, then a layer of the chicken. Thicken the brot 
mixing two tablespoonfuls of arrowroot with a half pint of milk ai 
well-beaten egg. Let it boil up well and add two ounces of fresh but 
Pour half this sauce over the chicken, add another layer of potato 
chicken and then the remainder of the sauce. Grate a light covering 
cracker over the top, put a few bits of butter at intervals and brown nic 
in a moderate oven. Serve with a garnish of parsley. 

Tiny new potatoes are very nice in a white soup. They should not 
much larger than marbles. Larger ones are excellent fried whole in ck 
fat in the frying kettle, or stewed in a cream sauce after parboiling. 

SWEETEREADs are delicious parboiled in salted water, then dipped 
beaten egg and bread crumbs and fried; or they may be (more eas 
nicely seasoned and baked, basting with fresh butter. 

MusHROOMS, fresh or canned, are very well cooked by simmering 
brown sauce, made by browning two ounces of butter and a tablespoon! 
of flour, then adding a teaspoonful of beef extract and a pint of boil 
water. Adda spoonful of whole spices. Dish the mushrooms carefu 
and strain the sauce over them. 

TOMATO SALAD.—Slice firm, well-ripened tomatoes in neat rou 
after removing the skin; arrange them in a salad bowl with alterna 
slices of cold boiled tongue. Sprinkle lightly with salt and lemon jui: 


But Jack can flatter gracefully when he chooses and so take 
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e with a mayonnaise dressing and garnish with nasturtium flowers. 


w oysters may be substituted for the tongue. 


}LANC MANGE.—Soak a box of Cox’s gelatine in a pint of new milk; 
t come toa boilafter an hour’s soaking and add a pint of sweet cream, 
ounces of sugar and a wine glass of brandy; strain and stir occa- 
uly until cool; then wet your moulds and nearly half fill them. 
en this has set cover with cherries, peaches in halves, strawberries or 
d bananas and add the remainder. 
URRANT Ick.—A refreshing ice is made of currants or raspberries, or 
il portions of each. Squeeze enough fruit in a jelly bag to make a 
t of juice; adda pint each of water and sugar; pour the whole, boil 
hot, on to three whites of eggs beaten to a stiff froth and whip the 
ture thoroughly. When cool, freeze in the usual manner. 


Mrs. D. H. R. Goodale 


ipiled for Goon HOUSEKEEPING. 
IDEAS TRANSFORMED INTO ITEMS. 
lisfortune is not always misery. 
(he less men think the more they talk. 
t is not safe waiting in unknown waters. 
‘ind words cost little but pay large dividends. 
iving wretchedness is worse than deathly peace. 
lo know how to wait is the great secret of success. 
\ straight line is the shortest in morals as in geometry. 
\ man’s face is generally the longest when he is the shortest. 
1 building air castles it is well to put foundations under them. 


;orrowing trouble is poor business: it does not pay in the long 


earn wisdom and prudence from the mistakes of your neigh- 
‘ood temper is like a sunny day: it sheds its brightness every- 
re. 

(hey who boast of their money or their pedigree have little else 
ast Ol. 

\ dead man can drift down stream, but it takes a live man to 

ll up stream. 

Medicine has cost the world more than bread and has killed more 
n it has cured. 

Politeness never makes any blunders; it often gets snubbed 
t never gets beat. 

When you strike oil, stop boring: many a man has bored clean 


ough and let the oil run out at the bottom. 


eat, digest; read, remember: earn, save: love, and be loved; 


ur rules that, if strictly followed, will brig health, wealth, intel 


‘nce and happiness. 
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TOO SOON. 


Once more the barns are heaped with hay, 
The locusts hum the -long day, 

rhe glisteni field is thick with i 
The apple takes a crimson stain 

\bove the pasture wall 


I watch the year with jealous eye 


As lavish summer has 
For all too swift a close 
So fast the happy seasons run, 
Till autumn’s changing wind and sun 
Shall herald in the snows! 
Companion dear of careless days, 
Whose warm and fearless glance betrays 
\ trusty heart within, 
Your voice has made the mornings sweet 
And all my pulses leap to meet 
The lightest look I win. 


When melting color charms the eye 
And earth repeats the sunset sky 
On every purpling hill, 
An idler at the moving show 
Alone and lonely I shall go, 
And think upon you still ! 
—Dora Read Goodale. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
ABOUT TABLE-CLOTHS, 


Witit SUPPLEMENTARY REMARKS ABOUT NAPKINS AND DOILIES. 


OUSEKEEPERS all know that long, heavy 
ote table-cloths are an important item to keep 
out of the family weekly wash; they are 
terribly expensive to send to the laundry, 
yet we must be nice and dainty when 
John wishes to invite home a busi- 
ness friend from the West to tea, or 
when the company of a week drives 
up with her trunks. And whether 
\. John’s friend or the company for a 
\ week puts in an appearance, or only 
\, father, mother and the little ones sit 
‘ down to supper, | beg of you, dear 

sister housekeeper, keep your table 


“a 


equally fresh and attractive, what- 
ever else you do. 

“Easy enough to say it should be 
done,” you answer. “Tell us how to do it.” 

I will give you one hint. I sat down one day, two years since, 
driven to desperation by six soiled table-cloths in a chair before 
me, the net result of the week of company I had so much enjoyed 
in renewing old memories with Fanny, my chum of old boarding- 
school days. There were three or four grease spots in front of 
John’s place, some berry stains by the side of Louise Matilda’s, 
and a large ugly disfigurement where somebody had dropped a 
spoonful of gravy in serving it. This was brought to view by lift- 
ing the upper table-cloth. The others, I knew, were like unto it. 

“Tf they were only soiled all over, 1 wouldn’t care a bit,” I cried 
in vexation. “Look at these long clean sides and ends, yet they 
must be washed, all for those hateful spots.” The recognition of 
the ugly feelings now possessing my innerwoman appalled me. But 
the table-cloths must be seen to, even if I had fallen from grace, so, 
sadly, I took out three to the kitchen and confronted Mary Jane. 

‘Iam sorry, Mary,” I began, apologetically, and feeling as if I 
had been stealing chickens in somebody's back yard, “to have so 
many table-cloths in the wash this week, but you know we have 
had company, and 

With that last indistinct mumble, that ended nowhere, I put 
them down on the kitchen table, and prepared to flee before the 
storm broke. 

** And is it me you expect will wash them?” inquired Mary Jane 
on a high key. “That same I won't do; I never washed three 
table-cloths a week for nobody’s folks, and I lived in the very first 
families.” 

“But, Mary,” I ventured, all sorrow at previous delinquencies in 
the way of temper fled, and I could feel my anger rise higher than 
ever, “ you know we don’t usually have so many; it is because we 
had company that it happened this week.” 

“Of coorse it is,” assented Mary, with no particle of pity; “and 
here is me a-slaving and working in this hot kitchen. You must 
put them out, same as the other families did where I lived.” 

“ Mary,” I said sternly, “you know Mr. Smith’s income is not 
large, and we cannot put out extra washing as we would like. I 
have three already on my hands to send to the laundry. These 
must be done at home.” With that I gathered up my soul in dig- 
nity, and walked in a stately way out of the kitchen. 

It was the last stately walk I took for ten days. The following 
ones were chiefly passed in running from pantry to stove, and back 
to pantry again, varied by rushes at the breakfast, dinner and 
supper table. Then John succeeded in securing for me a good 
cook, for Mary Jane not only left me with the three table-cloths on 
my hands, but the dinner dishes as well, as, following my exit, she 
marched directly up stairs, got on her bonnet, locked her trunk, 
and stepped off, only stopping in my room for her wages and to 
say “ Good-bye.” 

“For I never do such a thing as to go off as some do, Mrs. 
Smith,” she said, “I always says ‘Good-bye.’ You owe me two 
dollars and seventy-five cents, ma’am,—its three-quarters of a week. 
I wouldn't have went, but three table-cloths a week, no girl stands 
that, you know!” 
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The next girl I interviewed I asked hysterically if she objected, 


on the occasion of company in the house, to an extra table-cloth or 


two in the wash? She regarded me much as if I needed watching, 
and said, with an upward lift of her much trimmed hat, she didn’t 
believe she would suit, and walked out. Byt John got this one, 
and as the table-cloth question was settled by practising on my 
idea, all danger from that source was averted. She staid, and is 
with me now. 

This was my idea, and this is how | practised it: I bought. ata 
large dry goods house, a firm, even, coarse-threaded. thick piece 
of white linen,—I think I bought thre« yards (but the quantity 
according to number and size of napkins or covers required, and 


is 
can be varied to suit each taste); I also purchased a narrower piece 
of two yards for small doilies. I cut my larger napkins seventeen 
inches long by seventeen inches broad, including fringe, which I 
made by raveling out the material. After fringing, I overcasted 
them, because I had not time to do the pretty stitch I made on the 
edge of the smaller doilies. In one corner of each napkin | had 
stamped a figure, in easy design, of some fruit- orange, pear, or 
small bunch of currants. These I worked in outline stitch, with 
wools that would wash, selecting effective colors. 

My small doilies were ten inches long and ten inches broad. In 
each corner I worked in outline stitch, cross-wise. 


a bit of senti 
ment, such as “Sweets to the sweet,” “You are welcome. take 
your place,” “ There’s pippins and cheese to come,” “ A little more 
than kin.” etc. Always using for each napkin but one color, and 
employing this same color to make a pretty and durable edging, 
instead of the overcasting, as on the other larger napkins. | 
fringed, of course, by ray eling out the material. 

(I would say here that linen of a cream color is in good 
durable, provided that a table-cloth of same 

Now, then, how did 


taste and 
tint is used.] 

I save my table-cloths by this easy fac, 
work done at odd moments? I put in the center of my table, under 


the bowl of daisies and ferns in summer, or clusters of pine needles, 


evergreens, with now and then a bright bit of geranium, or a rose 
from the window garden in winter, one of the pretty larger napkins. 


Sts seat, 


Perchance the bright yellow orange pointed towards a 
or, it may be, delighted 


gue 
the eyes of my own restless ‘Tom. whose 


table manners were always uncertain, to say the least. In front of 


John went down the bunch of currants or the pomegranate: on that 
he might spatter in serving a few drops of beef gravy, more or less. 
it rarely went through the thick linen. Over by Aunt Betsy 


. who 
liked to help the jelly or preserves, and who 


nearly always suc 
eeded j laced the 1} itiful red-cheeked 
ceeaed In spilling a poruion, was piaced the Deautitul red-cheeked 
apple or the 


golden pear; and so on, always observing the caution 
to put under each one of the children’s plates a pretty square of 
fruit-bedecked linen, with soft fringe. 

It was done for practical reasons, but the idea took immensely 
in the household and among the guests, who praised the “ pretty 
effects,” while Mary Jane No. 2 neve objected 


to washing out as 
many ot the bits of artistic coverings to tl 


1e table-cloths as I chose 
to put in the wash, so long as the long, heavy ones were kept in 
abeyance. Since then I have been busy, when an odd moment is 
mine, in contriving other sets of these useful. pretty and cheap 
adjuncts to a happy, hospitable table. 
“Is this one use all that these napkins are subjected to?” 
one little housekeeper. Oh, dear sister, could you see the hundred 
times a day in which one or more « 
would smile at your question ! 


asks 


f them gets into service you 
They play the part of lunch nap 
kins. To accompany them | bought two and a half yards very 
broad linen—fifty cents a yard; in each corner I worked in outline 
stitch, with washable wools, an artistic design, — 
one, a fruit piece in a second, a third rejoicing in a tea-service done 
in Japanese style, while the fourth had either 


a game piece in 


Howers or a fish 
piece,—using colors so as to produce good effects. This lunch- 
cloth and napkins, let me say, should be on the cream tint, 


to be 
most useful and most effective. 


I am almost ashamed to say how 
long the cloth will keep clean! However, as time should govern 
the stay of the cloth on a family table, no one need be deluded by 
the cleanliness. Is a friend sick next door, to whom one wants to 
send a little bird or a glass of jelly? the gift will look all the pret- 
tier for the dainty napkin thrown across it. Is your invalid’s tray 
going up stairs with the inevitable toast and tea? do vary its mo- 
notony, I beseech you, by the bright napkin to cheer him to eat. 


ISHKEEPING, 


The napkins are invaluable on a picnic, or an impromptu lunch 
for putting underneath a cake plate. 

The small doilies can be employed in nearly every case requii 
a large one, although their first use is under the finger bowl. H 
the pretty sentiments give up to you their heart of sense. or wit 
nonsense, as the case may be. Just think how much pleasant 
talk about the bright “ pippins and cheese to come,” with your 
neighbor, than the falling back on the weather topic worn 
thread. “Sweets to the sweet” must not be given to your spi 
guest of uncertain temper, nor to your husband's friend of kn: 
crustiness of speech. Just across the table it will look at its 
in front of fair Ethel, that rosebud of a girl, The “environme 
as they tell us at the Concord school, will then be complete. 

—Margaret Sidn 
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CELIA'S CAKE. 
Sue Mabe “att Her Own SEtr.” 
* See mamma, | made this beautiful little cake all my own s¢ 
was the complacent announcement of Celia Merrill, a little gi 


eight years as she displayed the dainty in question plun 


ip] 
| peumply re 


ing upon a pretty ‘See how fat, round, and coaxin 
> 


Mrs. Merrill looked very incredulous, and she shook her | 
reprovingly, as she inquired, “All yourself, Celia! Did not J 
help you at all?” 


*O yes, she helped me a little bit, of course. I meant Jane 


ii > 


Phen tell me what part of it is due to your 


‘Don't be two ‘qui mamma!” Celia saic 


leave the room. 

“Stop, Stop, my child,” her mother called. and the young 
maker was obliged to remai i 
be confessed. ““ Now,” M 
mix the butter and suga 

No, not "zactly.” 

“What did you do?” 


“TI poured the sugar into the bowl for Jane.” 


un, looking very uncomfortable it 


rs. Merrill said, “to begin with did 


* Did you beat the «¢ 
“ No, I didn’t do the beating.” 
“What was it you did, then?” 
took the egg 

t 


* Did you mix 


s out of the nest.” 


flour and baking powder. and then add 


flavoring when it was all ready?” 


* Not all that, of course, but I watched Jane and told her t 
sure and not have it heavy.” 


* Now what particular part did you make all yourself?” 

‘I guess I can make the crumbs, mamma.” and the little ¢ 
prepared to suit the action to the word. with a deprecating la 
r mother which she vainly hoped would ward off 


and look at he 
reprool she felt 


conscious of deserving for her very untrutl 
boasting. But she was not sent back into the kits hen to really n 
a cake as a punishment, for Mrs. Merrill was too sensible a wot 
to render any little domestic duty hateful to the child. as 
would have been if enforced in that manner. But she chose anot! 
way to make Celia sensible of her fault. The little girl ne 
considered it a great privilege to perform a few simple houselx 
duties, and it was not very long before she did make a cake a 
“all her own self,” too. 

—C. H. Thayer 
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THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 

That a mixture of rain water, cologne and glycerine is excelle: 
for roughness of the skin. 

That a growing castor oil plant will drive mosquitoes, flies an 
other pests from a room where it may be placed. 

That pulverized camphor and lard stirred to a salve is excelle1 
for croup or colds, applied to the throat, chest and nose. 

That you should breathe through your nose instead of you 
mouth, especially on coming froma warm room or hall into th 
damp night air. 

That a simple test for the detection of lead in drinking water i 
furnished by tincture of cochineal, a few drops of which will colo: 
the water blue if there be the remotest trace of lead present. 
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sinal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
“MAKING CLOTHES FOR THE BOYS.” 
With AN Eyre to Servick, Economy AND ComFort. 

O the average mother who is not 
blessed with an abundance of this 
world’s goods, the question of pro 
viding clothes for the small boys is 
often a serious one. How can we 
cloth them on a small sum so they 

shall be neat, warm and comfort 

able ? The single items of shoes and 
stockings which st be purchased 
are no small ones, but when we add 
to that the expense of ready made 


suits, the picture is truly an appal- 
ling one. Many economical mothers 


think it does not pay to make the 
thome, when they an 


boys clothes at 


be pure hased so cl eaply at the cloth 


= ing stores. but if cheap in price 

re they ire also ch ip in q ility 

a The manufacturer, the wholesale: 

the retailer must have their profit, and the labor must also be 


tor. So when we come tothe actual cost of the materials 
ire trifling compared with the cost of the finished suit. 


1y mother who has a sewing machine and time to sew can make 


tle suits better and cheaper at home, with the aid of the paper 


terns. Indeed it seems strange that so many will purchase the 


ip ready made suits for their boys, when for the same amount 
can procure good, honest material, serviceable trimmings and 
plenty of pieces left with which to repair the little cloth 
1 boards and other evils inci 


es when 
contract with trees, fences, ro 


al to the small boys existence, shall have done their sure work. 


hose favored mortals who can take ( sons to a larg: 
ing store and have them fitted to the best and highest priced 
nents will not be interested in reading this article. But there 
vast army of mothers over all the land who would be glad to 
: their boys clothes if they only knew how 


we wish to make a suit for a boy of seven, which will be both 


sh and serviceable for summer, we will purchase three yards of 


blue twilled flannel. The very best quality, twenty-seven 
‘s wide can be procured for sixty cents per yard. Patterns for 
‘t and pants will cost thirty-five cents. In purchasing a jacket 
rn it is well to buy a plain one, then plaits can be put on to 


the fancy. For instance, if you wish to make a Norfolk jacket 
the cloth the desired length, lay the plaits and stitch them firmly 
lace, and baste them perfectly flat. Then lay the pattern on 


loth and cut out the garment. With a little yankee ingenuit 


pattern will answer for almost any ki a jacket. 


lhe little knee pants are readily cut by paying attention to the di- 


tions on the patterns. Great care shou 


ld be taken to have them 
correctly and the notches meet exactly. The best spool silk, not 
fine, should always be used for the sewing, and the stitch on the 
ving machine be short and even. The old adage, “that which is 
th doing at all, is worth doing well” is very applicable here. It 
ely does not pay to make slop work of the boys « lothing. 

ine the jacket with farmers satin the shade of the cloth: 


] tt 


the short pants with thin unbleached cloth, th« y wear better, 


better, are warmer for winter and cooler for summer if lined. 
r the inside band through which the button-holes are made, buy 
-quarter of a yard of waterproof facing, double it and turn the 
ided edge down one-eighth of an inch andstitch. This makes a 
ty on the edge above the button-holes which will be proof against 
: strain of ball or “shinny.” For a suit of navy blue flannel, use 
all smoked pearl buttons, and be sure that the sewing silk is black. 
en they are washed the wisdom of this will be obvious. The 
ivy blue flannel dyed in the wool will not fade, but if stitched 
th blue silk after one or two washings the effect would be strik- 
g. The entire cost of materials for this suit including the patterns 
ill not exceed three dollars. 

or summer wear the boys must have plenty of cambric shirt 
aists. Nothing looks neater than the freshly ironed camisole 


vith the little, well fitting knee pants. Nearly every mother in the 


Goopv HouskKEEPING. 


land can keep her boy clothed neatly, if she possesses any skill 
whatever with her needle and scissors, and at a small expense. It 
may not be possible for her to clothe him always in garments new 
and fashionably made, but at least he can be kept whole. neat and 
reasonably clean. These shirt waists can be purchased at prices 
ranging from fifty cents to one dollar and fifty cents, but can be 
made at home much cheaper. Two yards of yard wide cambric or 
two yards anda half thirty inches wide, will make a waist tucked or 
plaited as the fancy desires, with sufficient left to make the collar 
and cuffs three-ply. Buy a plain pattern, lay the plaits in the cloth 
before cutting. and stitch them. Then lay the pattern on and cut. For 
the waistband to which the buttons are sewed, double the cloth 
twice. For the buttons for the waistband the brass pant-buttons 
which can be purchased for twenty cents per gross, are very suit- 
able, as they are flat and will easily pass through the wringer with- 
out being wrenched off, and have the advantage of having four large 
eyes through which a large button cord will pass. Whole cost of 
materials for one shirt waist, exclusive of pattern, twenty-five cents. 
i trom eight to ten for 


\ boy to be kept looking neatly will need 
summer wear, and they can be made fancy or plain as desired. 


They can also be made in precisely the same way of flannel, and if 
lined are warm enough for winter. 

In making the boys clothing at home, do not forget the overcoats. 
Purchase good all wool goods both for outside and lining. Give 
shoddy the cold shoulder, for the best is certainly the « heapest. Do 
the work in a thorough manner, give the garment a tailor finish 
and you will feel amply repaid for your trouble. After one year’s 
wear compare it with the overcoat of your neighbor's boy, purchased 


ready made at the clothing store for double the money. 


Pretty stylish little caps can also be made at home fora little or 
t 


nothing which will compare favorably with those costing fifty or 


seventy-five cents. Full directions for making come with the pat- 


terns which cost only ten « ents. 


new clothes out of old ones. The -natter of making new jackets 
from old coats we will pass over very lightly. We think in our 
t itis better to make both the cast off coats and trowsers 


ittle knee pants, than to bother with the jackets. 


But the little pants are so easily made from the discarded larger 


ones thatit is almost a pleasure to go about them. No forlorn 


¢ from our door hugging the cast off 


ro 
> >> 


tramp ever goes away s 


clot] ng of our lord and master to his shabby coat 

very garment should be saved, carefully ripped, washed and 
pressed. Then the patterns laid on, being careful to avoid the 
worn places, and, lo, in a few hours the heart of the small boy 
rejoices in a pair of pants, which are equally as good as if cut from 


new cloth. 
How many dollars might be saved if mothers in general under- 


| It certainly 


stood the art of making clothes for the boys at home. 
requires no more patience or brains than crazy patchwork, and is 
far more useful. Many of our hard worked, perplexed mothers 
have not the time required, but wouldn't it be better to practice 
economy in that respect, and use the money thus saved to hire some 
stout Mrs. Flarety for the washing and scrubbing ? The head can be 
made to save the heels many times, and no doubt, in many homes 
in our land money it spent in cheap ready made clothes for b VS, 
which could be saved toward hiring a stout bridget for the work, 
to do. It seems quite as 


necessary that the mother of a family of boys should understand 


which the overtaxed mother is obliged 


utilizing the cast off clothing for her sons as that she should under- 
stand, bread-making. Every little e onomy which will prevent the 


drain on the family pocket-book, should be faithfully practiced in the 
household, and the mother in afiluent circumstances who has no 
need of economy in such matters should see to it that no cast off 
men’s clothing shall become food for the motiis in her house. But 
rather she will cast her mind around to see on whom she can bestow 
them, where they will be sure to be utilized and the small boys of 
some hard working, deserving mother will have their hearts glad- 
dened and their bodies made warm and neat at slight expense and 
trouble. In this manner she will help inculcate the new lessons of 
charity which we are just learning, viz.,to help those who are 
willing to help themselves, and teach the indigent that a dollar 
saved is better than a dollar earned. 

—Helen N. Packard. 
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Prepared for HOUSEKEEPING. 
A DAINTY DIET 
For STOMACHS THAT ARE NOT SQUEAMISH. 

URELY there is nothing inherently re- 
pulsive in any article of food, as will 
be apparent to one who will think of 
the peoples of the world and their food. 
What is delicious to one race is abhor- 
ent to another. The Digger Indian, 
who tears the bark from a decaying 
tree that he may gratify his palate with 
the juicy white grubs that live beneath, 
would probably eject from his mouth a 


delicious salad. The sight of a boa 
constrictor steak, which the African 
eats, might set a civilized lady into 
convulsions; and it would seem repul- 
sive gormandizing to behold a very small party of Siberians, at one 
sitting, eat a whole reindeer, leaving nothing but bones, horns, 


hoofs and hide. Angle worms are said to be fine eating if prepared 
by leaving them in milk until the earth has left their bodies, and 
until they have become as large as a lead pencil; then boil in fat 
until brown and crisp, and serve with lemon juice. The grasshop- 
pers that have overrun the plains west of the Mississippi have 
been delicious food for Indians, who roasted them in holes in the 
ground. Newspaper reports say that Professor Riley, the Wash- 
ington entomologist, has cooked grasshoppers in various ways and 
found them always palatable and nutritious. People invited to 
partake always evinced aversion at first, but, prejudices having 
been overcome, the dish became a favorite with those who essayed 
it. “Both the adipoda migratoria,” he says, “and the acridinm 
perigrinum have been esteemed as food by some nations in all 
past ages, as far back as the Ninevan era. Indeed, some tribes 
have been called Acridophivi, from the almost exclusive preference 
they give this diet.” A correspondent of the London Standard 
writes: “In New Zealand, during the years 1861-7, 1 frequently 
partook of, and often consumed wholly as a fidce de résistance, 
whole dishes of grasshoppers. Our mode of preparation was sim- 
ple, and from a ‘subsistence’ point of view very efficacious. 

Material—One bushel of grasshoppers, one-half gallon brine (pork 
preferred). 

Preliminary—Mix and steep two hours. 

Preparation—Boil together in camp kettle for twenty minutes; rinse 
in lukewarm water and dish up. 

Before eating, divest of heads and tails, etc., 2 Zw shrimp, and take with 
regulation biscuit. 

Result— Delicious.” 

A recent newspaper paragraph, taken for what it may be worth 
and no more, reads: “ Locust eating is becoming common at West 
Chester, Pa. In cooking them the wings and legs are removed. 
and they are thrown into boiling water for a few minutes. They 
are then transferred to a frying-pan of hot butter, and cooked for 
about five minutes.” 

“Apart from unreasonable prejudice,” says the New York 77¢. 
bune, “ there is really nothing to justify repugnance in the case of 
the locust. It is a phenomenally clean feeder. It is built up en- 
tirely on sweet and wholesome vegetable juices. It must be in- 
finitely purer as an article of diet than many things which most 
people eat habitually. There is no fouler feeder than the hog, for 
example, and the domestic fowl is scarcely more particular. Crabs 
and lobsters and shrimps fatten upon nameless abominations. and. 
moreover, all these crustaceans are exceedingly ugly in appear- 
ance. <A dish of softshell crabs looks very much like a dish of 
large spiders. There is no essential difference between eels and 
snakes. And Charles Lamb thought that the man who first swal- 
lowed an oyster was better entitled to Horace’s laudatory verses 
—wli robur et ws triplex, etc.—than he who first tempted fate by 
going to sea. The truth is, we are all governed largely by habit 
and acquired taste in eating and drinking. 

“The Australian native extracts from the bark of a tree a huge, 
fat, white maggot, which he devours with exceeding gusto. The 
Esquimau’s mouth waters at the appetizing odor of decomposed 
seal meat and whale blubber. The Fiji Islander, until quite re- 
cently, revelled in the human form divine, nicely baked in an oven, 
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with the face neatly blacked and all the crackling well brown 
Out of a decent respect for the prejudices of his contemporari 
he called his favorite dish “long pig.” In South America they 

great lizards, and find them toothsome and delicate. In Afi 
baked monkey is accounted good, though somewhat too lik: 
“ Christian child” for the unemancipated western taste. In Ke 
dervishes are found who make a practice of digesting live scorpic 
and venomous snakes. Rats and mice and such small deer h: 
commonly been used as fodd, from the markets of China to thi 
of Paris during the siege. The people who live on the shores 
the Indian Ocean make a food of the gigantic cephalopods, on 
which Victor Hugo immortalized under the name of the pieuz 
In Borneo, crabs which stand two feet high and look perfec 
horrible are eagerly devoured. In short, there is scarcely 

living organism which has not some time and in some parts of 

world been used as food by men; and when the latter declin 
eat the creatures themselves, they very often do it at one rem 
by feeding upon animals that eat the rejected organisms. 

* Toa young Irish girl,” continues the 7y7hune, “a terrapin st 
might easily appear a thing of unutterable horror and detestati 
Just so in Central Africa, the custom of nudity has reversed thi: 
until the women regard the putting on of clothing as immod 
instead of the taking it off. It will probably not be an easy mat 
to introduce the locusts as a regular article of diet in this count 
but the few who have conquered prejudice, like Dr. Hartman 
Westchester, Penn., may in time see the fruit of their teachin: 
the regular importation and marketing of the insects. Already 
California Indians prepare them for food and preserve them 
winter provisions, and those who have tasted them in that co: 
tion say that they are palatable and nutritious.” 

There was recently current in the columns of the London Sv 
ard a discussion of the subject of insects as food. A correspond 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main makes this contribution to the ven 
fund of information: * Perhaps none of your advocates for ins 
dishes have tried cockchafer salad. Neither have I, for the mat 
of that, nor can I say that I have any strong desire to do so as \ 
But I was assured the other day, by a German gentleman 
spoke from experience, that the * Maikiifer’ (which is our May] 
or cockchafer), mixed up with an ordinary salad, gives it a fin 
mondy flavor which greatly improves its taste. Before deposit 
these dainty insects in the salad bowl, however. the head. wi 
and horns should be taken off.” 


A correspondent nearer home, who has the courage to give 
name, makes himself responsible for the follow ing, which the ed 
of the Standard prints under the suggestive polysylable, “ Im 
sible”: “Perhaps it is not generally known, and therefore | ] 
lish the fact, that the black beetle—the ordinary house black beet 
which infests the ground floor apartments of our houses—can 
and is, made into a most appetizing condiment in Ireland. pris 
pally in the south. The condiment is prepared in the follow 
manner: Put a soup plate half filled with vinegar (not beer, a: 
the ordinary way of catching beetles) on the floor, with the us 
sticks leading up to the basin for a trap, and when thus caught 
the morning let them stay for six hours soaking in the vineg 
then turn the beetles out and dry them in the sun for at least t 
hours, when the outer shell can be easily removed, the flesh t 
resembling that of a shrimp; to be put into a gallipot and mix 
up with flour, butter, pepper and salt to a thick paste; stew in | 
oven for two hours, and, when cold, I can assure your readers, it 
a most delicious compound eaten with bread and butter.” 

The list of articles of food commonly considered repulsive 
elaborate. Snails are eaten in England, France, and elsewhere 
I-urope, and a few epicures in the United States devour the 
The antipathy to frogs’ legs is disappearing; some time ago it w 
reported that a company had even been formed in Minnesota { 
canning them. In northern South America some of the natiy 
allay the pangs of hunger by eating clay. An English writer, \ 


cent M. Holt, has just brought out a book urging the use of mans 


insects as food for man. He highly approves of grasshoppers 
“a truly tasty morsel,” excellent when deprived of heads, win 
and legs, flavored with pepper and salt, and fried in butter, a 
even pleasant to the: taste when eaten raw, in which respect 

finds them superior to snails, which, though very good when nic 
cooked, are tasteless when raw. The grubs of the stag-beetle ai 
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kchafer, and a plump white grub found in decaying timber, are 
med so good by Mr. Holt that he declares concerning them: 
f foolishly rejected at the table of the rich, these larva should 
a joy to the woodman’s family, and a reward for the toil of the 
ad-winner.” He says that they should be fried in butter and 
ved with a garnish of parsley and wireworm sauce. though, if 
s desired that they shall be still more delicious, it is suggested 
t, instead of the wireworm sauce, one made of the common wood- 
ise Should be substituted. The woodhouse sauce he describes 
“equal, if not distinctly superior, to shrimp.” With respect to 
lepidoptera—creatures “beautiful without and sweet within: 
rished on nectar, the fabled food of the gods ”- -only by trial 
one realize the “delights, both in taste and smell. of a fat moth 
Of the common buff-tip 


ly baked. Try them, ye epicures!” 
th we read: “It is handsome; what is more, let me whisper the 
cish suggestion that its body, an inch in length, is plump, round 
sweet.” Referring to the wasp grub, which some fishes find 
rresistible, Mr. Holt says: “I have myself spread the baked 
bs upon my bread, and found their excellent flavor quite suffi- 


to account for the fondness of the trout for this particular 


Here is one of the insectivorous author’s allur ing menus: 
Snail Soup. 
tried Soles with Woodhouse Sauce. 
Currted Cockchafers. 
lricassée of ¢ hicken % nth Chi ysalids. 
Potled Neck of Mutton with Wireworm Sauce. 
Duckling 
Cauliflowers garnished with ( alerpillars. 
Moths on Toast. 


with Green Peas. 


\lmost everybody eats eels,” says the Cook, “ while very few will 


of a black snake, yet the former is the filthiest scave nger thing 


is a clean and delicate feeder. and is 


t squirms, while the latte 
ly much more delicious. The famous beche de-mer, so much 
emed by many European gourmets, is a repulsive-looking sea 
y,as much uglier than the common garden slug—that nobody 
. Without a shudder, think of eating—as it is larger. The Chi 
] 


¢ find that the loathsome cuttle fish is excee lingly fine eating, 


n properly cooked, and persons, not Chinese, who have been 
lenough to try the dish, have indorsed the correctness of the 
ithen judgment in that regard. Birds’-nest soup, too, another 
cacy from far Cathay, is hardly the sort of t ling the origin of 
ch would be appetizing knowledge for fastidious persons, for it 
eally made of certain swallows nests that are curiously con 
icted of threads, composed of a viscid fluid secreted by the 
ds’ mouths, yet those who have eaten it without knowing what 
vas have called it exquisite.” 
Insects, and many other animals commonly found repulsive, are 
onsiderable of the world’s food supply. Aristotle speaks of 
ists’ chrysalids as a luxury. The Nasemones. according to 
rodotus, powdered locusts and made them into cakes. The 
mans fattened great white grubs for table deli acies. Palm-tree 
ibs are much relished by the natives in the West Indies. The 
ottentots are extravagantly fond of large white ants: yellow ants 
a dainty in South America: white “hone y” ants are a delicacy 
Mexico, and Main lumbermen are said to be fond of the big 
ick ants they sometimes find torpid in logs in the winter time. 
Ceylon bees are eaten, in Australia spiders, and, according to 
imboldt, the Indians in the Andes devour centipedes greedily. 
ie celebrated Anna Maria Schurman greatly relished spiders, 
lich she said resembled nuts in flavor. The Javanese like cock- 
iafers. The Japanese relish sea-fleas, eaten alive after soaking 
em in wine. The Chinese make a dish that pleases their palates 
it of the silk-worm chrysalis and yolk of egg, fried in butter or 
rd, and seasoned with pepper, salt and vinegar. Livingston 
und tribes in Africa who made nice cakes out of dried insects, 
ke our mosquitos. In the mountain streams of Chili, minute 
iter beetles abound. The natives fish them out in great quan- 
ties, and make of them a condiment, called “ shishee,” that is 
uch valued in Chili and Peru. In Switzerland golden beetles are 
iten alive by persons who have pulmonary complaints. Turkish 


omen eat meal worms to give them that voluptuous plumpness 
hich their lords so intelligently admire. The Hottentots like 
terpillars, and, so far as is known. enjoy a monopoly of that de- 
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light, for even Mr. Holt seems to have an ill-concealed preference 
that somebody else should try them and report results to him. 
Yet he says that travelers describe them as, when cooked, “ deli- 
cate, nourishing and wholesome, resembling in taste sugared cream 
or sweet almond paste.” The Ichthyophagous Club of New York 
has an annual dinner of rare and unusual “delicacies.” in the way of 
lizards and their kind, uncommon fishes, crustaceans. and other ob- 
jects that are edible, but which would require great effort on the part 
of the ordinary person to overcome his squeamishness in eating. 
The Popular Science Monthly says that insect-eaters are not 
occasional persons of depraved tastes, but whole nations. who con- 
sume insects on so large a scale as to raise them to a regular article 
of trade. Locusts are an article of food in parts of Africa, Arabia 
and Persia of such importance that the price of provisions is influ- 
enced by the quantity of dried insects in hand. The Tuaregs of 
Africa esteem them highly, and a single individual will eat as 
many as 300 of them—raw, roasted or stewed—at a meal. Cakes 
of crushed locusts are a delicacy. Boiled locusts are appreciated 
in Burmah. Termites and ants are the next most important food 
insects. The egg-laden bodies of the females of Alta cephalotes 
are industriously collected by Indians in South America. and the 
taste of their roasted and salted bodies has been appreciated even 
by Europeans. The African negroes can hardly get enough of 
termites, which are eaten fried at the Cape, and in other regions 
are made into cakes. Roasted termites taste somewhat like mar- 
row or sweet cream. Cakes are made in Mexico with the eggs of 
two kinds of water bugs. A cake made in Fezzan of insect eggs is 
described as having the taste of cavaire. The Romans were fond 
of a larva which they called cossus. A favorite dish is prepared in 
Jamaica from the larva of a beetie that lives in the trunks of palm 
trees. Another wood insect is preserved in sugar by the Chinese 
and Malays, and a liquor is made, with the addition of some water, 
from a beetle in Mexico, Caterpillars are eaten in Australia and 
at the Cape, at the risk of woful pains in the stomach: and even 
spiders, abhored by every other race, are eaten by the Hottentots 
and New Caledonians with the same liability. Worms are accepted 
as food by very few people. A kind of grub is collected and eaten 
in Brazil, a nereid worm in Samoa, and a reed worm by the Amos 
of Japan. The Australians around Port Adelaide are said to have 
lived exclusively on worms and mollusks, while they abhorred beef. 
Some persons in Naples eat a tape worm, a parasite of the carp, 
fried in oil, and call it by the name of macaroni piatti. Sea 
urchins form a quite important item in the cookery of some lands, 
and are popular in some of the Mediterranean districts of Europe. 
Vestiges of them are found among the remains of feasts of Pompeii, 
and 100,000 dozen of them are still sold in the markets of Marseilles 
every year. They, with holothurias, form important items in the 
food consumption of China and Japan, where the people rarely see 
our butcher’s meat. The holothuria fishery is carried on exten- 
sively in Japan from April to August. The “catch” is consumed 
fresh on the spot, or is prepared and packed for the Chinese 
market. Even the medusa, which no other animal. so far as is 
known, will eat, is sought for by the Chinese, and used as a dried 
and salted meat. 
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Don’t be too demonstrative: fidgety attentions often worry the 
sick and do more harm than downright neglect. 

In entering a sick room, do so promptly; do not turn the handle 
with a series of irritating little clicks. finally terminating ina big 
snap with which the door flies open. 

Don’t whisper; but let your conversation be carried on in the 
ordinary tone; whatever needs to be said should be spoken so that 
the patients may hear it if they wish. 

A teaspoonful of ground mustard ina cup of warm water is a 
prompt and reliable emetic, and should be resorted to in cases of 
poisoning or cramps in the stomach from over eating. 

It does not follow that sick persons are asleep because their eyes 
are shut; they may be acutely conscious of all that is passing in 
the room, though unable or unwilling to make any sign; and noth- 
ing can be more nerve provoking than hush-sh-ing and whispering 
around and creaking about on the tips of their toes. 
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HYGIENE OF THE AGED. 


low ro Grow OLp GRADUALLY AND GRACEFULLY. 


[ ITH old age come disturbance, waste 
without repair, destruction without 
building up, action without reac- 
tion, decay and death, says Dr. L. 
H. Watson, in the Popular Science 
Monthly. How to maintain the 
equipoise as long as possible, and 
prevent the too rapid decline of the 
vital forces, is the province of the 
thoughtful medical man. Food and 


drink should be partaken of spar- 


ingly by the aged, and at proper 
intervals; an overloaded stomach, 
or a stomach filled with badly 
cooked food, or food taken at an 
improper time, will occasion much 
distress to an old person. At the 
same time it may lay the founda- 
tion for disease which will cut 
short a hitherto robust old age. If 


actual pain and danger do not fol- 


low this gorging, it will probably 
entail loss of sleep and consequent exhaustion, all of which we 
seek to shield the aged from, as we do the child. 

It would be useless to present a dietary list to which one should 
be strictly confined. A long life of 


‘nce in eating and drink- 
ing. as well as diversity of taste, would preclude any attempt at 
regulating the diet of healthy elderly people. To those who have 
arrived at an advanced age without any form of indigestion, I 
would suggest a cup of coffee and a slice of dry toast before rising 
in the morning. The reason why this should be served while one 
is yet in bed is that very old people, even when perfectly well, are 
often subject toa slight faintness and nervous tremor before rising, 
and the exertion necessary to dress often leaves them too faint to 
eat, and, as old people like to rise early, it is usually an hour or two 
before the family are prepared for the morning meal. 

A light luncheon at noon, and dinner not later than five or six 
o'clock. If the dinner is taken at noon, and supper at six o’clock, 
it will be found to suit the habits of the aged better in one way, as 
old people love to retire early. In most countries, among civilized 
nations, the practice of crowding three meals into the twelve hours 
or more of daylight has grown to be such a habit that it seems a 
heresy to suggest eating when hungry, day or night; nevertheless, 
I would suggest to the healthy and not foo aged person to forget 
the “bugbear” of “not eating before retiring,” which compels 
many a person—otherwise disposed—to pass ten or twelve hours 
with the stomach in a collapsed condition, while during the other 
twelve it is constantly distended with food. I would say to the 
aged, eat sparingly and eat frequently. Let your food be light and 
easily digestible, but eat when hungry, whether it be twelve o'clock 
at noon or twelve o'clock at night. Aged people are light sleepers, 
and often wake up during the night with an intense craving for 
food, and a good plan is to have a cup of bouillon and a cracker on 
a stand near the bed. The broth can be readily heated by an 
alcohol lamp in five minutes. This simple habit will often procure 
hours of uninterrupted slumber, which would otherwise be passed 
in restless longing for daylight and breakfast. 

I have said, eat sparingly and frequently; eat sparingly, because 
the digestive action is not so strong as in earlier life, nor is the 
demand for large quantities of food so urgent. [at frequently, for 
several reasons. The digestive organs are not then burdened with 
large quantities of food, and dispose of it with greater ease. A 


moderate amount of food in the stomach gives a feeling of comfort 
and quiet to a person whose sole occupation may be a little reading 
or knitting, or even nothing at all, when extreme age is reached. 
The kind of food to be eaten varies with the condition. If the 
old person needs building up, the more nutritive foods, that is, 
those containing the greatest amount of nourishment to a given | 
volume, the greatest proportion of assimilative matter; if, on the 
contrary, it is necessary to encourage the digestive action, we | 
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| select stimulating food. With regard to the use of wines or liq 

| by the aged, I would say, if there is a proper time in the life o 
man when he should use stimulating drinks, that time is when 
has arrived at a good old ag 

A glass of sherry or burgundy during dinner often aids digest 

wonderfully. When the tongue is pale, and the desire for f: 
absent, a “nip” of brandy will stimulate the stomach into secret 
properly. This condition ef atony or sluggishness of action is 
at all unusual. <A glass of milk-punch at night often goes, as a \ 
good and exceedingly temperate old lady once said to me, “to 
right spot.” Coffee is a natural drink for the aged. Its mi 
stimulating, soothing qualities directly indicate it as a bevei 
for the old. Gasparin tells us that “coffee has the property 
rendering the elements of the body more stable, and thus, it 
affording nourishment, it diminishes the waste going on.” 

The origin of many dyspepsias in the old will be found in 

lack of the proper means for the complete mastication of t 
food. ‘The loss of their teeth, and the neglect to replace that 
with artificial ones until a dyspepsia is established, will often e1 
a long train of ills. A set of false teeth will sometimes ren 
dyspeptic troubles of long standing. ‘The teeth with metal pl: 
(platinum or gold), although more expensive than rubber or cellul 
are to be preferred. Mastication must be well performed, ev 
the food is not very solid. The one golden rule is to eat slow] 

Some old people have idiosyncrasies about certain foods, w 
must not be overlooked. Milk is one of the most easily digest« 
foods, on account of its various constituents, and can be taken w 
nothing else is permissible. Eggs, soft-boiled or raw, are ea 
digested. Ovysters, fish, and lamb, follow in about the order nan 
Beef, mutton, and fowls, and wheaten bread, occupy about the s: 
time in digestion. I have met with two forms of dyspepsia 
frequently than any others in prescribing for old people—the 
form, where there is an excess of acid found in the stomach, 
the atonic form, where there is sluggish action of the mucous m 
brane of the stomach, and the time for digestion is greatly leng 
ened. In acid dyspepsia, Dr. Ringer recommends the use 
glycerine, stating that an old gentleman, upon learning that 
cerine prevented milk from turning sour, concluded that it woul 
just the thing to prevent “himself from turning sour.” I | 
used glycerine combined with charcoal with considerable suci 
in remedying this form of dyspepsia. 

Dilute nitro-muriatic acid, a half-teaspoonful in a claret-glas 
water, immediately after meals, breaking up the weaker acids 
affording the natural acids of the stomach, is an exceedingly us 
remedy. The atonic form of dyspepsia, combined with loss of 
petite, requires quite a different treatment. The stomach is fee 
and needs stimulating; two or three grains of capsicum with 
half-grain of aloes ina capsule will excite it to action; the con 
pation which often accompanies this form will be obviated. W 
there are accumulations of gas, charcoal tablets an hour or 
after meals generally give great relief; but it is not a good plat 
keep up their use permanently, as it tends somewhat toward « 
stipation. Electricity is the great tonic for these debilitated, 
laxed stomachs. ‘The sympathetic nervous system is rehabilitat 
and the most marvelous effects are often produced. The apathe 
condition of the intestinal track is dissipated, the liver pours 
its bile, and life seems to move onagain. Alkalies taken bef: 
meals stimulate the flow of the gastric juices. Slight fatigue of 
spoils the appetite, and lowers the digestive power. Nothing 
securely revives this as a glass of wine before meals. While sn 
quantities of alcohol aid digestion, larger quantities retard it a 
encourage gastric catarrh. The quantity of wine or brandy m 
be small when taken for this purpose. 


No LABORERS or active persons should eat an atom later th 
sundown, and then it should not be over half the midday m« 
Persons of sedentary habits, or who are at all ailing, should ta 
absolutely nothing for supper beyond a single piece of cold st: 
bread and butter, or a ship-biscuit, with a single cup of wai 
drink. Such a supper will always give better sleep and prepa 
for a heartier breakfast, with the advantage of having the ex: 
cise of the whole day to grind it up and extract its nutrime! 
Never eat without an inclination. —Ha//’s Journal of Health. 
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PICKED UP IN PASSING. 


AND THOUGHT TO BE WoRTHY OF A SECOND READING. 


FRUIT EATERS NEED NO DOCTORS. 


Ve were struck recently by the remarks of a doctor friend of 


s, who said no one thing will do so much to make people inde- 
lent of the medical profession as the daily free use of fruit. 
had noticed that those farmers, in whose families fruit was 
larly and largely consumed, seldom needed his services. We 
ght what a pity that every farmer in the land could not be con- 
ed of these truths. It isa deplorable fact that farmers’ families 
ot enjoy that robust health that country air and out-door life, 
plenty of exercise, should give. It is also a fact that living on 
1s whose rich acres are aching to produce abundant crops of 
varied fruits, but very few have plenty, and many never have 
lard food in 


fruit, except it be an occasional apple. The stan 


jority of farmers’ houses consists largely of bread, butter and 


(mostly pork) fried in grease, and where pastry and cake is 
it has lard in large proportion in its composition; and this 
is eaten at least twice, and in many families three times a day, 
in and year out. Is it any wonder that they are not more 
thy, and that their prevailing diseases are such as indicate an 
consumption of greasy food? If fruits were expensive or diffi- 
to raise, there would be some excuse: but there is no part of 
country without plenty of varieties adapted to its soil and 
ite, and just such as are fitted by nature to both nourish and 
ise the body, and no more skill is required to grow them than 
yw corn or wheat. 

hy is it that so few farmers make any attempt to provide an 
juate supply of what would add much to their pleasure, and 


loctors’ bills, to say nothing of the 


many times its cost in doc 
rings and loss of their dear ones? We entreat you, decide 
ow not to let the season pass without planting a fruit yard. 


ly it is better to grow fruit than to be continually dosing with 


cine!—Rural New Yorker. 


OUR OWN WIVES AND CHILDREN. 
xtract from a recent sermon, by Rev. Sam Jones (colored), in 


freesboro, Tenn. : 


It’s ten thousand times harder to be just than generous. It is 


enough to give a poor woman a dollar, but when it comes to 


wing a straight line, being just, in all things, just to God, to 
family, to your children, to all men, it is a different thing. 


e men are never just to their wives. hey pay their cook $5 


willingly Saturday night, but when the hard-working, econom- 
painstaking wife asks for a little money on Monday, the brute 
say, * Oh, wife, what do you want with money ?’ 
| knew a fellow in Georgia who had been married ten years 
wife one morning suggested that that was her birthday, and 
iid to himself, ‘I’ve gota good wife; she has been kind, self- 
ificing and true in all respects: I must buy her a present.’ So 
went down town that day and walked into a store and bought 
iself a new hat, consoling himself that nothing would more 
ise a good wife than to make her husband a present of a new 
Great laughter—especially among the married ladies.] He's 
meanest man I ever saw [laughter], and there are a great many 
1 just that way. 
We are too often unjust to our children, exacting of them things 
don’t do ourselves, and berating them with our tongues when 
y don’t understand what we want. And then we are too mean 
say ten words to make one of them happy. Oh, how unjust we 
to wives, husbands, children! 
If you'll put a little downright justice in your conduct with your 
Idren, you'll have happier homes. Did you ever start anywhere 
h your wife and keep hurrying her up, when you ought to know 
has not only to dress herself, but five children besides, while 
have nothing to do but get ready? ‘Hurry up, hurry up; I 
vt want to be too late! If you don’t hurry I'll go on by myself.’ 
d after a while she tells you to ‘Go on, husband; I’m afraid I 
it get ready in time for you; I don’t want to hinder you.’ 
‘I’ve done just that way. [Laughter.] I have walked off, out 
- gate and fifty yards down the road, and then I'd stop and think. 
say, ‘Sam Jones, you are the meanest man living, and you 
ant go to church nor anywhere else till you learn how to behave 
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yourself.”. And then I walk back and go in and find worry in my 
wife’s face and tears in her eyes, and I go up and put my arms 
around her and kiss her—there’s nobody there but us two [laughter] 
—and say, ‘ Wife, I’m just as mean as a dog, I know I am, and I 
want you to forgive me.” And she forgives me, and we get ready 


and go, and find ourselves the first ones there. [Laughter. 


“The Lord have mercy on us! How unjust we are to our wives, 
our children, our brothers and sisters, and our neighbors! 

“There are men in this very town, who meet a neighbor's wife 
on the street, and take off their hats and bow and smile as sweet 
and tenderly, ‘How are you, Madam?” and then go home and 
wound their own wives with their tongues. Clever to all wives 
but their own. And so it is with some wives: they are all smiles 


and kind words in company, and cut their husbands to the heart 
with their tongues. God pity the man who has such a wife 


as that! 

‘I don’t scold: if I do, 1 intend to scold somebody else’s wife. 
Laughter.] I have heard mother’s say, when a neighbor’s child 
would break some article of value, ‘Oh, it doesn’t matter!’ when, 
if their own child were to do it, they'd slap him clean across the 


room. [Laughter.] Lord, give us a religion that will make us good 


to our wives and children, and friends and neighbors. [Amen! 


Amen! 


BATHING. 

It is important to recognize thatthe only virtues of water, as used 
by the bather are two—namely, its value as a cleansing agent and 
as a surface stimulant. In this last capacity it simply acts as a 
medium affecting the temperature of the part to which it is applied, 
or which is immersed in it. Rigl.t views of facts in reference to 
this matter are important because there can be no question that 
some persons overrate the use of cold water, and run considerable 
risk in the pursuit of them. Every beneficial action that can be 
exerted by a bath is secured by simply dipping in the sea, or a very 
moderate effusion of cold water. Except in cases of high fever, 
when it is desired to reduce the heat of the body by prolonged 
contact with cold, a bath of any considerable duration is likely to 
be injurious. Then, again, it is necessary to recognize the risk of 
suddenly driving the blood from the surface into the organs. The 
* plunge,” or “dip.” or * shower,” or * douche,” is intended to pro- 
duce a momentary depression of the temperature of the surface 
with increased vigor, and almost instantly. 

If this return does zof¢ take place; if in a word, redness of the 
skinis nota very rapid consequence of the immersion, it is impossible 
that the bath can have been useful: and in nine cases out of ten 
when the surface is left white or cold it does harm. ‘The measure 
of value is the ruddiness which ensues promptly after the bath, and 
this reaction should be produced without the need of so much fric 
tion, or the bath is not worth taking. The rubbing employed to 
recover the circulation lost by the bath would probably have done 
more good without it. Another effect of the bath when it acts 
properly is to stimulate the nervous system, through the vast series 
of its termina! fibers which are distributed in the skin. In this 
way, also, the action must be very rapid, or it is not efficacious. 
Unless the vigor of energy is qui kly called out, the agent is use- 
less, and if it produces either drowsiness or depression it acts 
mischievously and lowers the power it is intended to stimulate 
and augment. 

Bathers should bear these facts in mind and be warned by them 
not to trifle with an agency which, if it is not of value, is worse 
than useless and can searcely fail to do harm.—/’Aé/adelphia Call. 


THEORY OF TYPHOID FEVER. 

In a communication to 7he Lancet, Dr. Lawrence argues in 
favor of the theory that typhoid fever is capable of being sot up 
de nove by bovine evacuations. In support of it he cites a num- 
ber of cases that came under his observation while practising 
medicine in South Africa, in which, although the sparse population 
of the country was favorable to the tracing of infection, no con- 
nection with a previously existing case of typhoid could be de- 
tected, while there was always evidence of the access of cattle 
manure to the drinking water. In no case was he able to ascribe 
the disease to horse manure or sheep manure, even where the 
latter lay in great quantities close to dwellings. 
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Goon House 


: A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. Faces that had worn a gloomy veil of sadness, Writing for the papers, 
Mee Hearts intent on seeking for fortune or for fame— With callers having chats; 
: ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. Once again were | tened, Hearing little footsic; 
s Once again were brightened, Running through the hall, 
ee Editor GooD HOUSEKEEPING: And their rapture heightened—when the baby came. Tellin school is over, 
+ In reading over your “ Page of Fugitive  A}l affection’s windows opened to receive it, As mamma's name they call. 

. Verse,”’ in Goop TIOUSEKEEPING No. 8, Iam Pure and fresh from Heaven, and give it carthly Talking with the children 
impelled to send you a few lines suggested by a ame All about their school, 
question my wife asked in her sleep many years Clasping and caressing Soothing little troubles 
after the death of our two-year-old boy : In arms of love, confessing Peacl grammar rule 

7 That life had missed a blessing—till the baby came. Seeing about supper 
IS THE BABY LYING BY YOU, PAPA? . Lighting up the room, 
Homes that were in shadow f tle sunshine, ican e 
M * Is the baby by the side of you, papa? Smiling. as if anxious their secret to proclaim pn 
© * Is the baby there lying by you ?” Grateful song e sw mare & 
So she murmured aloud in her slumber, Iness telling, Then with all he 

“Is the baby there, lying by you Keeping t 
: She was dreaming, ah yes, she was dreaming 
! Of the swect happy time long ago, Hearts that had been sundered by a tide of passiot Pr tia ae 

When the baby she pressed to her bosom Were again united i purpose and In atm; i ing s cal elr Sam e 
? In the nights of the long, long ago In the haunt secluded, cr habeas Se 
When she felt the warm cheek smooth as velvet 

Pressing lovingly up to her own, nore in the parl 
~ And the soft gentle hand of the wee one, Little cloud dispeller! little comfort bringer! Sittin ne ee 
¥ O’er her face moving carefully on. 
us And the dear little feet she then cuddled 
In her lap nestled softly and warm, laking all her sorro 
And the form of the darling she folded ry care to One 

In her arms strong and tender from harm wisn P Witl t \ 
But she misses the sweet little precious” WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 
. And is feeling around in her dreams, It might have been that the sky was green. and the a) 
* And she murmurs aloud in her slumber, ; ss serenel\ ‘ 

* Is the baby there, pa, where he seems It m ha | pes thor hygs o LOOKING AT BOTH SIDES. 

No, alas! mother dear, baby darling ; , 
Sleepeth here by my side never more, It might have been that rainbows before the showers xi evan ag aun , 
And these withered old arms they are empty 
And my heart it is hungry and sore. It been that laml 
me Oh! how many the places as vacant t 
ie And as lonely as vacant and bare. heat would freeze lay p ) lips 
Ks As the crib stowed away in the garret, It wve been that ships at sea \ } il agains And al Ima ’ il s 
And the broken old high table chair breeze Ready a lear stu 
ROCHESTER, —S. H. And there may worlds unk eat here w 
THE HOUSE THAT WE BUILD. 

¢ Build we must with a careful hand, I 

the house forever may firmly stand ; It « | he poor and w rite 

it Build it with heart, and soul, and brain, It never cot , pait dihew Keep the boys at schoo 
Work on it always with might and main ] 


- Founded and fostered upon a rock, 
; Safe it will be from storm and shock. pinyin She t her around from the baking boar 
" Winds may blow from an angry sea, When right and wrong are governed by any law but And she faced bin \ rful la 
Steadfast through all it will ever be. love I ’ r, “Why, husband, dear, one would really thin 
Work we must in the morning hours 
‘ Build while the dew is on the flowers : A MOTHER'S WORK. 
my Rearing the structure so grandly high She looketh well to the ways of her ] sehold. and 
vy That perchance some time it will touch the sky. eateth not the bread of idlenes Pr “_ 
\ Little by little, stone upon stone, 
ie Build it we must, and build it alone, Up as soot 
Pausing not in the noontime rays Overseeing breakfast 
* To think, and wonder, and dreamily gaz¢ Putting all things right ; But when the storm and pain are o’e1 
There comes a time when our house is done. Dressing little children ; 
On a stately mansion, grand and tall. Foasting hushand’s bread 
5 But, somehow or other, we get along. 
A mansion built with a life so pure After 
Po the end of time it will last, endure; wrk loved cach other, 
Founded and fastened upon a rock, Putting Stood by each other whatever befell; 
, Waves may dash, it will stand the shock. Mending wuts Six boys have called us ‘father’ and ‘mother, 
Unidentified And all of them living and doing well. 
Y We owe no man a penny, my dear ; 
: u Are both of us loving and well and strong, 
WHEN THE BABY CAME. Mother's heart is full. Good man, I wish you would smoke again, 
Always in the house there was trouble and contention, Washing up the dishes, (nd think how well we have got along.” 


Little sparks of feeling flashing into flame, 
Signs of irritation 


Sweeping carpets clean, 


He filled his pipe with a pleasant laugh, 


Doing up the chamber work, 


He kissed his wife with a tender pride ; 
So sure to make occasion sewing on mac hine ; 


He said, ** do as you te » love: 
For strife and tribulation—till the baby came. Baby lays a-crying, you toll me, 
Rubbing | Ht] I'll just count up on the other side. 
} All the evil sounds full of cruel hate and rancor, ‘ Acie She left him then with his better thought, 
’ All the angry tumult—nobody to blame! ar : \nd lifted her work with a low, sweet song. 
To sing the lullabies. 
: All were hushed so sweetly, 


A song that’s followed me many a year— 
Disappearing fleetly, 


Cutting little 
Or quieted completely—when the baby came. 


Trimming children’s hats, 


* Somehow or other we get along !”’ 
—Mackay Standard 
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ommunications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 


rof Goop HouseKEEPING, Holyoke. Mass 


rticular attention is directed to our offer of awards of $500 for the best writing 


cial subjects, as described on page 26 of this issu 


nsidera- 


xe stamps should accompany all contributi 
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WHY THESE THINGS ARE SO. 
‘most the entire * Bill of Fare” of Goon HOUSEKEEPING /s 


up from original packages, and in many cases written wn 


use to editorial suggestion, by our contribute) Ss. Conseguently 


wwe nol thought it necessary heretofore to label our Wares, 
for the information of our readers or for the advancement 


OWN OUSINCSS iNlerests, but Tnasmuch as we are having 


ited inguiries as to whether such an 
nal, we shall hereafter, as we do in this issue. specify over cach 
lor plateful of viands, as the case may be, what is * Origi 


and what is“ Compiled” on our re gularly spread table. 


HOME LIFE-PAST AND PRESENT. 


is a dark day for any social organism when its members from 


ration to generation find that the y are deriving less and less 
sure from existence. Yet this is the position taken by those 


le who make a Quixotic Arcadia of the past, see only the sor- 


il side of the present and take a gloomy view of the future. 
s indulgence of pessimism has no warrant as applied to the 
cipal civilized societies of the world. the people of the United 
es and England in particular, for all of them are making sub- 
tial progress in happier living, though none of them so much 
he people of our own country. There ar many ills that we 
r, it is true, all resulting from want of adaptation to environ- 

an adaptation that is constantly shifting in an evolving 
ety like ours and one demanding requirements of ever increas- 
(lelicacy in proportion as the change is toward higher and more 
plex forms. These ills are conspicuous to the pessimist, who 
ts his observation to the many achievements that promote hap- 
ss; and hence his conclusion that we are driftine from bad to 
se, from a few misfortunes to many. 

he ills consequent upon the demands of an adaptation to our 
ving environment are none of them serious. Nervous disor- 
‘are more prevalent now than they used to be, all incident to a 
her plane of living; this weeds out the weak few who indulge in 
ital labor, while the strong many find that their lives are 
sthened and made immensely more pleasurable by vigorous 
vous exercise. The ratio of divorces to marriages, which is 
eedingly high in some states, indicates that instances of un- 


ppy married life are more common than they used to be, but not, 


some people will have it, that married life is becoming less 
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happy for all. The tendency of the last half century has been 
strongly toward the removal of customary restraints and the pro- 
motion of a freer conduct, all of which. under good morals, is con- 
ducive to happiness. The change has been too rapid, probably, 
but it will in time be balanced by the better morals and rational 
foresight that will be created by the entailed suffering, and the 
deplorable present will give way to a welcome future. The de- 
lights of home life nowadays far exceed those of the olden time. 
Crimes and immoralities may or may not be more prevalent than 
they were in the last century or in the early part of this one; yet 
the fact remains that people are more keenly sensitive to the 
effects of crime; the crimes and immoralities of the nation are 
now known where only the local crime was once heard of: the 
newspapers, which make a sensation out of eve ry crime, are silent 
as to nearly all the acts of virtue: temptations have multiplied a 
thousand fold; and it is believed that there would have been more 
criminals, proportionately, among our forefathers than there are 
now, if they-had lived under present conditions. ‘The most pre- 
posterous of all the declarations that the pessimists make is that 
home life was once more enjoyable than it now is; this is most 
thoroughly false, and has so little offered to prove its truth that 
hardly one believes it except misanthropes and those old people 
who live only in the scenes of their childhood. 

A true picture of the past causes us to re joice that we are of the 
present generation. Our forefathers suffered more than we do, 
under diseases and uncontrollable epidemics. They wore no 
undergarments in winter and their clothing was scant and dis- 
pl asing. Their food was only salt pickled pork, rye bread, beans, 
corn and potatoes, all unpalatably cooked. Their houses were 
poorly built and heated and they suffered under the rigors of 
winter. ‘Their austere religion subjected them to pain and made 
them unfriendly to pleasure. Cold selfishness had the place of 
sympathy; children were beaten into obedience, and stunted in in- 
tellectual and emotional growth; rank superstition and ignorance 
oppressed the mind and made a beautiful world sad, gloomy, a 
habitation filled with dread and fear. a dungeon of torture, the 
error and failure of Omnipotence. It was a day of sectarian hate, 
when one churchman loathed another of different belief and would 
neither harbor him nor associate with him. Political animosity 
was furious beyond anything that is conjectured at the present 
time; it is in the memory of an old gentleman now living that, in 
the early part of the century, he saw a “pathmaster ” separate a 
squad of men working on the highway into two parties according 
to their political affiliations, because they did no work, so oppro- 
brious were their epithets, so fierce their demeanor, so deep their 
hatred toward those of opposite belief. Intellectual pleasures 
were unheard of among the masses of the people, and the delights 
of the emotions were as scant as the v« getation of the desert and as 
(lwarfed as the trees of the high mountain top. The happiness of 
the time. measured by present enjoyments, was simple, and of unre- 
fined texture, and was a degree down toward that of the lower races, 
whom people of superior races erroneously regard as having a high 
quality of happiness because they are not so keenly sensitive as the 
advanced people regarding the discomforts and pains of life. 

In place of the dismal, repulsive picture of the social past, we 
now have one of immeasurably greater happiness. In the last so 
years the working and most pleasurable time of life has inc reased 
about three years. Children have a more promising future than 
ever yet spread out before them. Party and sectarian strife and 
animosity have greatly decreased. An age of science, of philoso- 
phy, of kinder religion, of healthy and happy thought and emotion. 
of aspiration, of work and well-earned leisure, of world-wide sym- 
pathy, has grown out of the social darkness of the past. An in- 
dustrial and commercial, has taken the place of an agricultural, 
period; and the returns to labor have increased many per cent. 
The woman who had to work a whole week ina paper mill to pay 
for her board and buy six pounds of sugar, or two yards of ging- 
ham or calico, could now work in the same kind of a mill for the 
same time and out of her wages pay for much better board and 
buy 72 pounds of sugar, or 45 yards of gingham, or 75 yards of 
calico. The new home is a paradise, compared with the old one. 
The house is built with a view to comfort: distant regions furnish 
superior light and fuel; the whole earth is made to contribute food 
and luxuries in great variety ; clothing is more warm in winter ; the 
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library possess many works of master minds ; the environment has 
extended from a neighborhood to the wide world itself, bringing 
thousands of gratifications unheard of before. Time and space 
are losing their barriers, distant friends commune and associate, 
the concerns of the world are our concerns, so that we draw upon 
the uttermost regions of the earth for pleasures that shall become 
our own. Surely all this is not a world which we would want to 
exchange for the past, with all its faults and repulsiveness. Rather, 
let us rejoice that the present has the place of the past, and that 
for the coming generations a still greater evolution and progress 
are in store, of which they shall constitute a part and to which 
they shall owe acknowledgments that far surpass ours. 


BRIEF EDITORIAL MENTION, 
The Baltimore A/scopal Methodist is sure that *Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING is the best publication of its sort we have ever seen.” 


The American Garden is convinced that “Good HOUSEKEEP- 
ING is so nearly perfect that we see no room for improvement.” 


The Religious Telescope of Dayton, Ohio, “knows of no more 


original, sensible, and sprightly magazine for housekeepers than 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING.” 


The Hartford Connecticut Farmer knows “ of nothing which was 
more needed, or which, in the largest and broadest sense, so well 
fills the purpose for which it was designed, as Goobp Hous! 


KEEPING.” 


The Milford (Mass.) Chroxic/e explains that “it is no wonder 
that Goop HovusSEKEEPING is meetin i 


gives just the information that 


housekeepers need and gives it in 


good shape.” 

The Lewiston (Me.) Jewrna/ speaks feelingly when it says, “ By 

the fervent welcome Goop HOUSEKEEPING has met a 

land, it might be supposed that a may 
t 


what the public were desiring, and so it was.” 


“(,00D 


The Lyons (N. Y.) Refpudb/ican tells its readers that 


evainine 
m 


HOUSEKEEPING, the new household journal, is rapidly 


‘it is brimful of matter of interest and 


public estimation,” and that 
value and worth many times its subscription price.’ 

The Hudson (N. Y.) Aeg?ster announces that “notwithstanding 
the high praise which Goop HousSEKEEPING, at its first 


ance merited and received, it has been steadily growing better, 
until now it seems to have reached the point of perfection.” 

Nasby’s Toledo Blade is pleased with Goop HoUuseEKEEPING 
and its editor says *the articles are all of interest to housekee pers, 
and many of them will be found exceedingly helpful, the writers 
having a practical knowledge of the subjects of which they treat.” 


The Sea Cliff (N. Y.) .Vews tells its readers that *“Goop Houst 


KEEPING is an admirable periodical, elegantly printed, and filled 


with practical and sensible suggestions for the maki 


ng 
and healthful homes,” and adds that “every | 


have it.” 


iousekeeper should 


The Boston ?os¢ acknowledges that “it frequently happens that 
we never know how mucha thing has been needed until we have 
enjoyed it, and thus it is with Goop IousEKEEPING, which is full 
of good things, stories, sketches, poetry, with useful information 
and valuable suggestions.” 


The New York Church Union speaks its mind freely and forcibly, 
when it says that “Four months ago Clark W. Bryan & Co., of 
Holyoke, Mass., started a magazine, GooD HOUSEKEEPING, which 
has proved to be so exactly what was needed that we wonder it was 
not begun before. It has met with decided success. Every woman 
wishes to be a ‘Good Housekeeper,’ or to know what a good house- 
keeper should be. In this magazine is to be found all such infor- 
mation. All the departments are ‘good,’ as is shown by the ‘ Bill 
oi Fare’ on the cover. It is but $2.50 per year, and we advise all 
those who have not subscribed for it, to do so at once.” 


Goop HouseKEEPING. 


THE COZY CORNER. 
Goop HousEKEEPING’s HouSsEHOLD EXCHANGE. 


f gossip 7 2 our readers 


[ 7 this corner we pri pose to har 


mallers interest, and that it ma 


on on all subjects of general interest 


Goop HousSEKEEPING. 


th 


WHAT ARE THEY AMONG SO MANY ? 
Editor of GoOD HOUSEKEEPING : 
I have received a copy of your journal. A paper devoted to 
interest 


s of home life—making cooking and housework easy, qi 


and possible—must be welcome to every feminine heart. Do g 
us practical receipts. One does not wish to spend two hours | 
The article on 
losophy of Eating ” is excellent, because helpful. Other pap 


paring a dish to be eaten in five minutes. 
Phi 


are very suggestive. I find but two faults in this number, but w 


are they among such an amount of good? 


Corrace, N. H. 


Will our correspondent kindly tell us the nature of the “t 


faults.” WVecan point to more than that number, but we sh« 


be o| id to see ourselves as others see us.—Editor Goop Hot 


KEEPING. 
WOULD LIKE TO KNOW. 
Edit f Good TLOUSEKEEPIN 


enough to ask Mrs. Katherine Lb. Foote to t 


the readers of her excellent article on *“ Household Stationer 


Vol. 1., No. 5. page 12, 0f Goop HOUSEKEEPING, how a letter sho 

to astranger who signs her name * Mary Jones w 

out any prefix of Miss or Mrs. How would (Miss or Mrs.) Fo« 


he writer of the article. ¢ xpect a stranger to address a letter 


ier? There are often two or more of the same name in the sa 


place, where street and number cannot be given, and Miss M 


Jor es would be liab etter intended for Mrs. Mary Jo 


In the int ts of your readers, Yours, 


C. ESTABROOK 


ING gives proof with each succeeding number that it has com 
filla want. Its treatment of all matters connected with housel 
affairs is practical and sensible, and women inexperienced in tl 


matters cannot fail to find it a useful guide.” 


win 7s Of te N— md AS 
as to there being a place for GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 7” the wor 
broad field of usefulness, such must have been dispelled by th 


. , , 4} 
Plion which our magazine hashad at the hands of the p 


With only a single exception.—that of an editor up in Vern 
) rsetherearead ready 100 
? ip rs,—the editors f all ous hest and most important journ 
Nol of this, ut of other COUNT) ies. as well, haz € 
ternal fitness of things” in the establishment af Goow Hor 
KEEPING, avd the favorable comment upon its conduct has been 
hearty and universal as to make the responsibility of its futu 
managem in the extreme. 


There 


HUNDRED HIGHLY COMMENDATORY “NOTICES OF THE PRES 


'y conte to our editorial rooms OVER TWEL\ 


and applications for exchange come to us by every mail from t 


most distinguished and influential journals of the times. 


/n addition to this we have a record of SEVERAL THOUSAN 


EXTRACTS FROM OUR PAGES, the most of which are carefu 
credited to our authors and to GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, as we 
Only a few are stolen and set afloat on the great sea of rex 
paperdom without being properly ticketed. 


We have no hesitation in saying that this record of appreciati 


and good willis without a parallel in the history of America 


Journalism, 


$ 
a 
Coow 


= 
> 
correspondents, in passing 
tt made an instructive and profitable Hou 
pondence of inquiry and informa?) 
value to the Homes \V0rld.|]-— Clone 
4 
\\ \ 
5 4 
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many Interesting Household Subjects of tl Ly I ilso | 
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e issued Every Other Week and sent to subscribers, post paid at the rate 
per year ; $1.50 for six months, or $1.00 for four months. Single Copies 
riptions may be remitted by Check to the order of the Publishers, by Postal 

, Money Order or Kegistered Letter, 


OUR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING FAMILY. 
sr SOME OF THEM TIAVE DONE AND WILL CONTINUE To Do. 


isekeeping, whether good or bad, is confessedly a realm where 


n rule and reign; but no housekeeping is so good—so perfect as 


and ‘‘men-folks”’ live and labor harmoniously 
her. Ev: prepared food and made clothes, while Adam worked in 


sarden. Had she been content to get on without eating forbidden 


] 


t the universe, and had fe had 


and ignoring t 


hat 


uurage of conviction, it is fair to presume that the world might 
1 


» have been one vast “ Garden of Eden.”’ 

ith the purpose of recognizing and obeying the laws of nature that 
to health and long life, of enhancing the value of the many comforts 
onveniences that lie along the pathway of humanity—to be gathered 


s we will—of improving and perfecting our physical moral and 
tal conditions, we have drawn up around our Goop TIoUSEKEEPING 
y table a Cabinet of carefully selected counselors and assistants 
men-folks’’ and “men-folks’’—of experience, culture and wisdom, 
clear heads, intelligent minds and industrious hands, and renowned 
se thinkers or comprehensive writers on subjects pertaining to the 
s of household life. Of these, 


th 


arion Harland, pre-eminent as an author of healthy fiction, and with an 
ished reputation as an authority on the practical in Home Life, will contribute 
scellaneous subjects pertinent to the title and scope of our journal. Her first 
will be a sketch of the “ Literary Elements of Home Life.” 

liss Maria Parloa, of well-earned, world-wide fame as the conductor of 
f the best of the many valuable American Cooking Schools, the author of 
al Cook Books of great popularity, and one of the most prominent and prac- 
women of the times in her specialties, will furnish for each issue interesting 
rs covering Bills of Fare, Suggestions as to what the Markets Afford, How to 


Ob-ain Kitchen Supplies, and What to do with Them when Obtained, Original 


yrighted Receipts, etc. 


Serial Story from the pen of Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke, one of the 


host fascinating and practical writers of the day, vividly presenting the Sunshine 


Goop HouskeKEEPING. 


and Shadow of Domestic Life, bears the title of “ Tom and Sally: How they Loved 
and Lived a Life Worth the Living.” 

Miss Mary E. Dewey, whose charming biography of the late Catherine 
Sedgwick, and of the late Rev. Dr. Orville Dewey, her father, in connection with 
the eminent success with which she formerly conducted a Young Ladies’ School, 
at Sheffield, Mass., have won for her an excellent reputation both as a teacher and 
writer, will contribute frequently, writing on the Practical in Housekeeping and 
the Amenities of the Home Circle. 


Miss M. S. Devereux, superintendent of the Boston Industrial School, 


shlands, will prepare a comprehensive resumé of the doings of the 


celebrated Boston Cooking School, and furnish other contributions. 


Mrs. D. H. R. Goodale, of enviable fame as one of the trinity of noted 
authors who made their ev/rce into the literary world from Berkshire’s far-famed 


“Sky Farm,” will furnish a series of papers on “*Company Dinners.” 


| Mrs. Hester M. Poole, of large experience in Household Art Affairs, will 
write on “ Houschold Decoration.” 
Mrs. Georgiana H. S. Hull, with excellent facilities for observation and 


f Family Fashions and Fancies, will write authoritatively 


Miss Lucretia P. Hale, whose famous “ Peterkin Papers” have demon- 


strated how interestingly she writes of tl 


licrous in home life, will favor our 


readers with some of her pleasant sketches at an early day. 


Miss Anna L. Dawes, one of the most promising of our younger writers 
on Household Affairs will contribute, more or less extensively. 
Mrs. H. M. Plunkett, author of “ Women, Plumbers and Doctors,” will 
write of Iloucekeepers’ Clubs, 

Miss Dora Read Goodale, the younger of the ‘‘ Goodale Sisters,” will 
be heard from, with some of her choicest Gems of Poesy. 

SOME OF THE * MEN-FOLKs.” 

Mr. E. C. Gardner, author of “ Homes and How to Make Them,” “ The 
House that Jill Built,” etc., and the editor of —TuHe BuiLpEeR,— commences in 
our first issue a handsomely illustrated Serial, entitled “‘ Model Homes for Model 
Housekeeping.” 

Milton Bradley, the inventor of many of the best Household Games extant, 


blisher of a valuable Kindergarten Educational Series, writes on House 


and the pu 


hold Relaxation, and will have the oversight of a Home Amusement Department. 


Dr. F. M. Hexamer, a recognized authority on Gardening, whether for 
Pleasure or Profit, and the accomplished editor of the American Garden, will 


> a Series of Papers on the Blessed Influence of Flowers in the House 


hold, with Practical Instructions for their Cultivation and Training. 

Mr. W. Paul Gerhard, a practical sanitary and civil engineer, and author 
of such valuable works as his “* House Drainage and Sanitary Plumbing,” “ Hints 
on the Drainage and Sewerage of Dwellings,” etc., has in course of preparation 
for Goop HOUSEKEEPING a series of illustrated papers on ‘ Domestic Sanitary 
Appliances.” 

A valuable series of papers is also being prepared by an anonymous writer, to be 


entitled “* Social Salad, with Home-made Dressing. This series is supposed to 
g 


be prepared either by the author of ‘The Bread Winners” or *‘ The Money 
Makers ’’—or, some one else. 
We have also pending negotiations with Competent Writers representing the 


Sick Room, Care and Treatment of Children, and General Sanitary Features. 


Also Practical Writers on Furnishing, Decorating, Heating, Lighting and House 


hold Miscellaneous Economics. 


Tested Recipes and carefully prepared Bills of Fare from able and experi- 


| enced Housewives and Cooks will have prominent!place, as well as Instructive 


Articles on Dining-room Delectation ; and the Kitchen will have aid and comfort 


| from several writers ef eminence and ability as to Kitchen Management, having in 


view its Wastes and Economies. 


Weare also promised papers, from time to time, from writers of both sexes who 
are competent to speak of Home Hospitality, and to edify and instruct as to the 


Proprieties of Life in the matter of Home Entertainment, some of whom prefer 


that their names should not be made public. 


The best material to be gathered from a generous reading of books, treating upon 
he subject of Domestic Life, will have place at frequent intervals, as space and 


opportunity may offer. A careful gathering of the many good things having refer- 


newspaperdom, will also be made for each issue. 


ence to Housekeeping Affairs, that may be found floating on the great sea of 


a 
wlers 
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HouSEKEEPING. 


A FEW PERSONAL COMMENTS. 


On Goov THLOUSEKEEPING AS IT APPEARS TO THE WORLD AT LARGE 


Wanted the Office” and ‘tat Home.” 
The editor of a New England daily journal says :— 


I think so well of Goop HousEKEEPING that I should like to have it 
regularly in exchange, and I enclose my check for which please send it 


to my address. 
May it Live Long and Prosper. 

A Brooklyn lady sends congratulations and benedictions as 
tollows :— 

I congratulate vou most sincerely upon the appearance and contents of 
Goop HOovUSEKEEPING. May it live long and prosper as well as the 
author of its being. 

It Must Succeed. 

An old war horse of New England journalism, now running out 

to grass, comments and prophesies :— 


Goop HousEKEEPING is very attractive in appearance. It must succeed. 


The Thing for Homes and Hearts Everywhere. 
An East Boston business man tells what he and his wife think 
about it :— 
I like the first number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING 


I shall take it myself 
and I think I can get some subscribers. 


Nothing since the demise of 
flearth and Home has seemed to myself and wife (a model New England 
housekeeper) so near the thing for homes and hearts everywhere. 
A Demand for It. 
A New York book publisher of large experience, is interested 
and prophetic: 
I am greatly interested in HovusEKEEPING, so faras I have had 


time to examine it. I think you will find there is a demand for it. 


An Excellent and Greatly Needed Enterprise. 

The editor of a leading Sunday journal at the West, commends 
and sends good wishes :— 

I wish you very great success ina most excellent and greatly needed 
enterprise. 

Just what Every Home which Strives to Grow Better Needs. 

A Chicopee Falls (Mass.) bookkeeper in a large manufacturing 
establishment, tells what the ladies say about it:— 

Iam very much pleased with Goop HouseEKEEPING, and the ladies 
who have seen it say itis just what every home which strives to grow 
better wants. 

Saying So. 

The editor of a prominent religious journal of St. 

“says so” :— 


Louis, 


I like the new journal and say so, and shall be glad to have it regularly. 
Still Reading It. 
One of Boston's best known magazine writers is evidently “ read- 
ing it through.” 
I have been much interested in the first number of Goop HousEKEEP- 
ING. 
entertaining reading. 


got “the Best,” and said so. 
It far Exceeds Expectation. | § ne Best, I sa 


A good housekeeper of Milford, Mass., who ordered a sample 


copy of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, seems to have been “ paid for her 
trouble :— 


I am charmed with Goop HouUSEKEEPING. 


It far exceeds my expgcta- 
tions. 


Striking Out in New Directions and Useful Ones. 
A Boston publisher of years and discretion says: 


I see that you are always striking out in new directions and they all 
seem useful ones.‘ Goop IlOUSEKEEPING”’ appeals to the largest num- 
ber of people and in the greatest variety of ways. 

** Good Housekeeping’? More Than Good. 

A good housekeeper is charmed with Goon HousEKEEPING:— 

The first number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is more than good and it 
promises to take a place with the best. 


Honestly speaking the contents 
of the magazine are so far superior to what I had expected that I am 
charmed with it. 

Nothing to do but to Go Ahead. 


The head of a family, who is well known to the literary world 
thinks we are on the right track :— 
Goop HouSEKEEPING is ADMIRABLE. 


If you can keep it up to this 
level it is sure to succeed. 


It is substantial, fresh and wholesome—not a 
table full of warmed over funereal baked meats that have been passed 


Indeed, [ am still reading it, as I find it contains much useful and | 


around indefinitely and palmed off upon an unsuspecting public as som 
On the other hand, it is not a package of fancy goods who 


thing new. 


sole merit is novelty. In brief I think it is on the right track and tl 
you have nothing to do but to go ahead. 


A Most Acceptable Companion. 
A New Yorker who has looked over the first number of Gov 
HOUSEKEEPING says :— 
Should your Goop HOusEKEEPING advice not all be heeded, it certa 
ly comes in a palatable shape, and is a most valuable companion. 


The Need of such an Educational Periodical. 


The editor of a religious German weekly at Cincinnati, writes 
We have for some time felt the need of such an educational periodic 
A Want that Existed. 
A Boston publisher who has been through the mill of experien 
pretty effectually, says: 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING is geod. 
felt’ or not, existed. 


It fills a want which whether “ Jo 
I think you have begun in a way to fill it well. 
Congratulation and Commendation. 

The editor of one of the leading papers of Kansas gives us bo 
hands and his blessing : 

I congratulate you on your new enterprise. You have an open fie] 
You are needed, and if you can hold on faithfully and can remain 
pretty and interesting as you now are, you will hav 


your reward, 
commend you most heartily. 


A Blessing to Woman Generally. 
A Boston good housekeeper rejoices : 


Laying claim to some practical knowledge of good housekeeping, a 
realizing what a blessing a periodical devoted to its interest must De 
women generally, I rejoice that such a one as Goop TLOousEKEErING | 


been started among us, and may great prosperity attend it. 


Just the Journal that Every Family Needs. 
The editor of a leading Philadelphia journal is surprised : 
I J I 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is just the journal that every family needs, a 
[I am surprised that the field has not been occupied before. 


** Long May it Wave.” 
One of New Haven’s best citizens wishes us long life and pri 
perity :— 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a daisy. Long may it wave. 


It Will Pay to Invest $2.50. 


A leading printing firm of San Francisco, has confidence, ai 
sends cash :— 
Goop HouskKEEPING is “a daisy and we think it will pay to 


$2.50 on so good a thing. 


“GET THE BEST.” 
AWARDS OF $500 


For SPECIAL CONTRIBUTIONS ‘TO Goop TLOUSEKEEPING. 


When the publishers of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary got ‘* Webster” t! 
Sa 


In our special field we propose to get tl 


thing, and—to say so; and to the end that we may bea 


our readers in the way of practical every-day housekeeping, we offer awards, agg! 


gating $500, for contributions on vital housekeeping subjects as follows : 


$250.00 
For a Series of Six Papers, of some two thousand words each, on ** Hlow t« 
Fat, Drink and Sleep as Christians Should.” 


$200.00 
For a similar Series, in division and length, on ** Mistress Work anc 
Maid Work—Which is Mistress and Which is the Se: 
vant?’ In short, “ The Servant Girl Question” reviewed and brought dow 


to date. 
$50.00 

For a Paper, without regard to length, on “* Bread: How to Make i 

Well and Economically, and How to Eat it Health 

fully.’ 

The MSS. for these papers must be received at the office of Goop HousEKE! 
ING on or before Tuesday, September 1st, 1885. The MSS. for publication shou 
be addressed to the Editor of Goop HousEKEEPING, and be accompanied by t! 
name of the writer, enclosed in a separate envelope, the scal of which last enclosur 
will remain unbroken until after the examination of the contributed papers and t! 
awards have been decided upon. 
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HOUSEKEEPING SUBSCRIPTION PREMIUM LIST. 


SEVENTEEN VALUABLE PREMIUMS, 


FROM A 


HANDY HOUSEHOLD BOOK 


TO 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


1) HOUSEKEEPING will be published Every Other Week, each 


mber bearing the date of Saturday of the week of its issue. 


subscription Rates will be $2.50 for one year; $1.50 for six 
mths; $1.00 for four months—payable invariably 
V full year's subscription will be entitled to, and the subscriber 
l receive therefor, a copy of any one of the following named 
uable books, as the person subscribing may select—the books 
ye sent by mail, post free. 


riptions for four er six months only, will not be entitled to premiums.] 


FOR ONE FULL YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION. 
Ie 
NNA MARIA’S HOUSEKEEPING,” by Mrs. S. D. Power (Shirley Dare); 
es, Nluminated Cloth Binding. Conrentrs: How to Make House- 
Easier, The Night beforehand, A Good Breakfast, A Lady's Ac- 
Looks, The Lill of Waste, Two Teakettles, A Comfortable Kitcl 


can and to Keep ¢ In My Lady’s Chamber, Summer ¢ t, 
Monday, Starching and hh xy, Over the Mending Basket, Food 
rink, A Screw Loose, When Company Comes, Making the Hest 
ngs, Shoppi Sickness in the House, In the Storeroom, Planni 


acking, A Dress Rehearsal, Church Picnics, Helps that are Helps. 
2. 
l’s ** COOKING FOR BEGINNERS,” 150 pages, with blank 


ion Harlar 


be or use in making desired memor teresting point 
{ I In making ired men eresting points 
tters pertaining to cookery, etc., Illustrated Cloth Binding. Con 
Y t the First Loaf Dre ind 

akfast Breads; 4. Other Breakfast ° 

7- Fried Meats; 8. What to do with Left-overs; 

hes; 10. Meats; 11. Vegetables; 12. Desserts; 13 


llies, Cream, and other Fancy Dishes for Tea and 
heon, or Supper Parties. 
3- 
WENTY-SIX Hours a Day,” by Mary Blake; 212 pages, Illuminated 
Binding. ConrentTs:—I. Twenty-six Hours a Day, How to get 
1, How to use Them, Why we want Them. II. Letters toa Yo 


er. First Series:—1. Baby’s Sleep; 2. Baby’s Food; 3. The Ques- 


i 


f Discipline; 4. Hints on Education; 5. ¢ ution of Literary 
in Children. IIT. Letters toa Young Mother. Second Series: 
loor Amusement; 2. ’ Dolls and Boys’ Collections; 3. Some 


tions of Order, Sundry Occupations ; 4. Other People’s Birthdays. 


\ Mother’s Dream of Heaven. V. Howa Mantakescare of his Baby. 


DYOMESTIC PROBLEMS,” by Mrs. A. M. Diaz; 236 pages, Illuminated 
. Binding. CONTENTs, PARr I:—Work and Culture in the House- 

1. Taking a View of the Situation; 2. One Cause of the Situation, 
rt of “* Woman’s Mission ’’ Considered; 3. Culture Proved to be a 
| of the Child-trainer; 4. The other part of “ Woman's Mission;” 
ther Causes Considered; 6. Reasons fora Change; 7. A Way Out; 
iggestions for Lecture Topics; 9. Ways of Immediate Escape; ro. 
1s of Escape Already in Operation; 11. Supplementary. Parr II: 

Schoolmaster’s Trunk. 1. The Slaves of the Rolling-pin; 2. A 
1 to the ‘‘ Men-folks;” 3. Concerning Common Things; 4. The 
g Circle—how it was started; 5. Notes taken at the Sewing Circle; 
bbles or Diamonds; 7. Kindling Wood; 8. Mrs. McKinstry rises 
xplain; 9. Turns *em Off 10. A Look Ahead; 11. Fennel Payne 
Adaline; 12. New Inventions Wanted; 13. A Talk in the School- 
e; 14. An Entertaining Meeting; 15. The Writer Faces his own 


[HE COTTAGE KITCHEN,” by Marion Harland; 276 pages, Tllumin- 
and Embossed Cloth Binding. CoNnTENTs :—General Subjects 
rages, Blanc Mange, Bread, Cake, Corn-bread, Custards, Cheese- 
s, Eggs, Griddle-cakes, Fish, Fruits—stewed and baked, Jams and 
malades, Jellies and Blanc Mange, Jellies (Fruit), Meat, Muffins, 
\ic-dishes, Pickles, Porridges, Pastry, Puddings, Salads, Sauces for 


\idings, Soups, Vegetables. Familiar Talks—Country Boarding, Dish- 


Goop HouUseKEEPING. 


washing, Flies, ‘‘ Kitchenly-kind,’’ Maid-of-all-work, Meats, Soup and 
Stock-pot, Table Manners. 
6. 

“ADVICE TO A WIPE AND MOTHER,” by Pye Henry Chavasse, M. D.; 
273 pages, Embossed Cloth Binding. Conrrenrs:—Management of the 
Wife’s Health, Advice to a Mother on the Management of her Children, 
Their Clothing, Diet, Exercise, Sle¢ p, Ailments, Amusements, Educa- 
tion, Second Dentition, Management of the Hair, Household Work for 
Girls, Choice ef Profession or Trade, Teeth and Gums, Prevention of 
Disease, etc. 

qe 

“Mrs. GILPIN’s FRUGALITIES,” by Susan Anna Brown, Treating of 
“Remnants ” and 200 ways of using them; 102 pages, Illuminated Paper 
Comments on Soups and 25 Recipes for Making them; 25 for 
Preparing and Cooking Fish, 25 for Cook Beef, 24 for Mutton and 


Lamb, 24 for Veal, 29 for poultry, 17 for potatoes and 36 for Sundries. 


Bindin 


here are also a half dozen pages devoted to a description of some of the 
best “ Materials’ to be used in Cooking. This book and “Camp Cook- 
ERY,” by Miss Parloa, a little volume of 92 pages, in Cloth, treating of 
Outfits for Camping and Hints for Comfort, with Recipes fer cooking 
Birds, Fish, Shell-Fish, Eggs, Meats, Vegetables, Bread, Puddings, 
Cake, Drinks, and for the Sick. 

8. 

FIRST,|PRINCIPLES OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT AND COOKING,’ 
CONTENTS :—I 
Household Management. 1. The air we breathe; 2. The House we Live 
in; 3. The Water we Use; 4. House Work; 5. The Human Body; 6. 


iological and Chemical Classification of Food; 7. Fish; 8 Vegeta- 


’ 


Maria Parloa; 176 pages, Flexible Cloth Bindin; 


T 


uits; 10. The Bread we Eat; 11. The Condiments, Spices 


Flavors we Use; 12. Tea, Coffee, Chocolate, Ete. II. Cookery. 


12 Lessons with remarks on Ind Articles for Cooking-room, 
Miscellaneous Comment, and an army of additional receipts. This book 


with Miss Parloa’s “* Camp CooKERY” in addition. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
REMITTANCE OF $5.00 
9. 

Goop HousEKEEPING will be sent for one year cither to one ort > sepa- 
rate addresses, as may be desired by the subscribers, and a copy of “ Ict 
CREAM AND CAKEs,” a handsome 12mo. volume of 384 pages, in Ilumin 
ated Cloth Bindin 
rs, Neapolitan Creams, Philadelphia Ice Creams, Frozen Custards, 
Water Ices, General Instructions, Delirante, Souftlés, Frozen Fruits, 


CONTENTS:—Ice Cream, Flavors, Fruit Jellies, 


Frozen Puddings, Cake Recipes. 
10. 
“Miss PARLOA’s CooK Book: A GUIDE TO MARKETING AND COooK- 


IN th blank leaves bound in for ‘Comments and Crit- 
icism, and bound in Enameled Cloth Bi: . CONTENTS 

Marketing, Groceries, Care of Food, Kitchen Furnishing, Soups, Fish, 
Meats, Poultry and Game, Entrees, Salads, Meat and Fish Sauces, 


Force-meat and Garnishes, Vegetables, Pies and Puddings, Dessert, Cake, 


Preserving, Pickles and Catsup, Potting, breakfast and Tea, Economi 
cal Dishes, Bread, Drinks, How to do Various Things, and Bills of Fare 
for all sorts of Meals. 

“COMMON SENSE IN THE by Marion Harland; 546 
pages, Substantial Cloth Binding. CoNreNTs:—Blane Mange, Dread, 
Drandied Fruits, Butter, Cakes, Candy, Canned Fruits, Canned Vege- 
tal 
Familiar Talk, Fish, Fritters, Fruit (ripe) for Dessert, Game, Ginger 
bread, Ices, Ice Cream, Iceing, Jellies, Meats, Milk, Nursery (the), Pan- 
cakes, Pickles, Pies, Preserves, Pork, Poultry, Puddings, Salads, Sauces 
for Fish and Meat, Sauces for Puddings, Servants, Sick Rooms (the), 
Shell Fish, Soap, Soups, Sundries, Tarts, Vegetables, Vinegars (flavored). 

12. 

“THE DINNER YEAR Book,” by Marion Harland; 712 pages, Sub- 
stantial Cloth Binding. CoNTrENrs:—Familiar Talk, by way of In- 
troduction; foilowed by a carefully prepared Dinner Bill of Fare for 
every day of the year, supplemented by Recipes for preparing every 
dish named in the daily Bills of Fare, with detailed instructions for the 
preparation of each dish; Bills of Fare for Company Dinners fer each 
month of the year. The full Index contains some 250 different recipes for 
Soups, 52 for Fish, 300 for Meats, Entrees, etc. ; Vegetables, 230; Eggs, 
17; Cheese, 4; Salads, 35; Soups for Meat, 30; Pies, Tarts, etc., 35; 
Puddings, Puffs, etc., 100; Dumplings,'Fritters, etc., 20; Pudding Sauces, 
10; Custards, Blanc Mange, Jelly, etc., 80; Cakes, 25; Fruit Desserts, 
20; Drink, ro. 


les, Catsups, Company, Corn Bread, Creams, ¢ ‘ustards, J rinks, Eggs, 


“BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON AND TEA,” by Marion Harland; 450 pages, 
Substantial Cloth Binding, with an Introduction and a full dozen Familiar 
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Paper; Water Colors on Linen; Painting on Tapestry; Painting ot 

Menus; Painting on Gilded Canvas; Decorated Palettes; Menus at 
g 

Dinner Cards; Etching on Linen; Panel Painting; Painting on Wood 


Japanese Artin Decoration; Thin Curtains for the Drawing-Room; F: 


Talks on the subjects of Breakfast, Croquettes, Haste or Waste, Gravy, 
Luncheon, What I Know about Egg-beaters, Whipped Cream, Concern- 
ing Allowances, Ripe Fruit, Tea, Parting Words, Practical—or Utopian ? 
There are also recipes by the score and more for the cooking of Eggs, 
Fish, Shell-Fish, Patés, Croquettes, Sweet-breads, Kidneys, Meats, in- 
cluding Poultry and Game, Gravies, Salads, for preparing Cheese, Pota- 
toes, Vegetables, Breakfast Rolls, Muffins, Tea-Cakes, etc.; Griddle 
Cakes, Puddings of various kinds, Fritters, Ripe Fruit, Cake of all kinds, 
Keverages, Flavoring Extracts, Preserved Fruits, Candies, etc. 
14. 

“WOMAN'S HANDIWORK IN MODERN Homes,” by Constance Carey 

liarrison; large 12mo., 242 pages, Illustrated Cloth Binding. Con- 


TENTS :—Part I., EMbROIDERY—The Governing Rules of Decorative 
Art; Appropriateness and Color; Designs; Stitches, Ancient and Mod 
ern; Textiles used for Embroidery; Transferring the Design; Gold in 
Textiles and Embroidery, Crewels, Silks, etc.; Frames; Fringes for 
Needlework; Applique; Outline Work; Treatment of Embroideries 
when finished; Drawn Work, old and new; Opus Araneum, or Spider- 
work; Cut-work or Point Coupé 


; Macrame Laces. Parr II., 


AND PIGMENT—China Painting, with Directions for Beginners; Wate1 
Colors on Silk or Satin; Fan Painting; Oil Colors on Silk or Satin; Oil 


Colors on Plush; Water Colors on Sateen; Painting on Coarse Prown 


ng n 
a 


'S 


with Water Colors; Painted Tables. Parr IIL, Mopern Homes 
Ilints for Decoration, Wood-Carving, Screens; Portiéres; The Mant 


Shelf; Piano Decorations and Drapery ; The Decoration of Our Door 


n 


broidered Draperies of India Mull; Embroidered Window Shades: 
lrawing-Room Chairs; Odds and Ends; In Teac up Time; Decorations 
for the Dinner Table. 


FOR THREE YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


WiTH REMITTANCE oF $ 


15. 


Three copies of Good HovusEKEEPING will be sent for one year and a 


copy of Mrs. Lincoln’s ** Boston Cook Book,” a solid volume of 536 
pages, with fifty Text Illustrations, and handsomely bound with Cloth 
Back and Corners and Paper Sides. Conrenrs:—Bread and Bread Mak- 
ing, Receipts for Yeast and Bread, Raised Biscuit, Rolls, etc., Stale Bre ad, 


Toast, etc., Soda DBiscuit, Muffins, Gems, et Wattles and Griddl 


Cakes, Fried Muffins, Fritters, Doughnuts, etc., Oat Meal and other 
grains, Beverages, Soup and Stock, Soup without Stock, Fish and Shell 
Fish, Meat and Fish Sauces, Eggs, Meat, Beef, Mutton and Lamb, Veal, 


> 


Pork, Poultry and Game, Entrees and Meat Rechauffé, Sundries, Vege- 
tables, Rice and Salads, Pastry and Pies, Pudding Sauces, Not Puc 


Idings, 


Custards, Jellies and Cream, Ice Cream and Sherbert, Cake, Fruit, 
Cooking for Invalids, Miscellaneous Hints, Living Room, The Care of 
Kitchen Utensils, an Outline of Study for Teachers, Suggestions for 
Teachers, A course of Study for Normal Pupils, Miscellaneous Ques- 
tions for Examination, Topics and Illustrations for Lectures of Cookery, 
Course of Instruction at the Boston Cooking School, Explanation of 
Terms used in Cookery, List of Utensils needed in a Cooking School. 


FOR SIX YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
WITH REMITTANCE OF $15.00. 


16. 


We will send six copies of Goon HousEKEEPING for one year to one or 
more addresses and a copy of 


Webster's National Pictorial Dictionary. 


This book has 1,040 pages, 6ooengravings, bound in sheep with marble 
edge. 


FOR TWENTY YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


WitrH REMITTANCE OF $50.00. 


17. 


Twenty copies of Goon HousEKEEPING will be sent for one year to one 
or separate addresses and a copy of 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


1,928 pages, 118,000 words, 3,000 engravings, Four l’ages of Colored 
Plates. Has 3,000 more words than any other American Dictionary, and 
nearly three times the number of engravings. It also contains a biograph- 
ical Dictionary, giving brief important facts concerning 9,700, noted per- 
sons. Bound in sheep, marble edge, plain or stamped sides. 
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SOME LOUD VOICES FROM THE PRESS. 
To BE LISTENED TO BY THE PEOPLE. 
From /larper’s Bazar :— 
Such is the general interest felt in all matters pertaining to home « 
forts that the issue of a new household journal, Goop HouseKrei 


by the enterprising Holyoke publishers, Messrs. Clark W. Bryan & ( 
is a notable event. 


The initial number covers a wide range of topics 
commends itself to public favor by its attractiveness, utility axd 
taste. 

New York Tribune :— 

The first number of Goon HousEKEEPING is an admirable thing o 
kind, practical, sensible, ‘and cheery and full of noble suggestions 
the making of happy and healthful homes. 

\lbany Argus 

We have long been waiting for just such a periodical as Goon Ho 
KEEPING, and now that it has appeared we will accord it the wan 
welcome. * * * The editor’s name does not appear butit was a « 
head which planned out the work, and a liberal management which 1 
its accomplishment possible, * * * We most heartily recommend 
periodical to every housekeeper in the land. 

Springfield Repudblican : 

Goop HousEKEEPING starts on its career with a highly promising 
cause excellently performing first number. The title is justified by 
contents. * * * Tt will be sure to meet the success it deserves. 
Springfield -— 

We find Goop HousEKEEPING, as we expected, a very bright, 
teresting and helpful publication. * * * The different departm 
ire excellently made up and the typographical features are very 
tractive. Altogether it fills a distinct place among periodical publ 
tions and deserves a large circle of readers. 
New England Homestead :-— 

Goob HovusrKEEPING starts off grandly. If subsequent num! 
maintain the promise of the initial one, it cannot fail to be an inst 
taneous success. In fact, we hear it is that already. Its publis] 
evidently mean to make it as supreme in the field of housekeeping 
their splendid PArER WorLp is in the realm of paper. 

Springtield Democrat :-— 

If future issues are as well compiled as the one at hand, Gi 
HOUSEKEEPING may take its stand as one of the best periodicals of 
kind of the day. The Homes of the World are appealed to and 
wide range of subjects treated will find ready readers wherever thet 
a housekeeper to cogitate over its contents. 

Boston /lerald :-— 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING presents a delightful “ bill of fare,” which \ 
be welcome to every household. ‘The periodical is, like all of Mes 
Bryan & Co.’s publications, a model, of typographical neatness an 
profusely illustrated. 

Boston Saturday Evening Gazette :-— 

Goop HovusEKEEPING is handsomely printed upon fine paper and i 
family journal to be conducted in the interests of the Higher Life of 
Ilousehold. This new aspirant begins conspicuously and enters a { 
as yet unoccupied. As it is the aim of its publishers to make poor hot 
keepers good ones and good housekeepers better, the new enterp: 
merits the most complete success. 

Boston 7rauscript :— 

Goobp HOUSEKEEPING is a handsome periodical, admirable in its mak 
up and a model of typographical excellence both in type, printing and 
lustrations. The imprint of the publishers isa guarantee of its excellen: 
Boston Post :-— 

Magazine literature has been added to and, we believe, enriched by 
new enterprise under the title of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. * * * It w 
be sure of the success it deserves. 

Boston Globe :- 

The subscriptions began to be received before the plans for Gov 
ITOUSEKEEPING were fully matured, and have continued to pour in, 
that at the appearance of the second number the magazine is ana 
sured financial and literary success. 

Boston Beacon :— 

Excellent literary taste is shown in the selection and disposition of t! 
contents of Goop HousEKEEPING. 
Washington Cap7to/ :-— 

Goop HovusEKEEPING is a very useful publication, and its prospec 
of success seem to us to be excellent. It is needless to say that the typ 
graphical appearance is very handsome, indeed, for that is true of ever 
thing published by the Goop HouseKEEPING publishers. 
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New York Mail and Express :-— 
ood housekeeping is what we all like, though it is not what we are all 
istomed to, owing to the little practical knowledge that our women- 


folk have of the ins and outs of the household. They may mend, how- 


r, Since a new periodical devoted to this important subject has made 
ppearance at Holyoke, Mass. * * ® Success to Goop Houser- 
KF ePING. 

Fouirhaven (Vt.) The Era:— 

issuing Goop IloUSEKEEPING the publishers have given us a maga- 
that will easily lead all other publications devoted strictly to the 
, in the value of its contents. 


Chicago Tribune :— 


oD LLOUSEKEEPING is filled with appropriate and able articles on 
and all that can make it comfortable, cosy and happy. 


’ 


Hlome’ 
Express :-— 
contents of GooD HOUSEKEEPING compel the acknowledgment 
t starts on its career in a most promising fashion. 
\ ington (Del.) Every Evening :-— 
4) HOUSEKEEPING is unquestionably good in its make-up, paper, 


and press work, while its ‘‘ Bill of Fare” signalizes an intention 


sent the best of matter well deserving the dress given it. * * 
ield is an ample one, and the reader will find it well covered in th 
ently arranged magazine. 

Now York Christian at Work :— 

») HOUSEKEEPING is full of excellent articles from the pens of the 
pecial writers on household topics, ably and clearly written and of 


tical character. Good housekeeping means good and healthful 


,and anything which will assist our housekeepers to this end is 
y of a liberal support. It looks as though the work has been taken 
hands and brains fully competent for it. And we heartily wish it all 
cess it deserves. It touches household life at every point, from the 
ig, furnishing and decorating of the house, to all the needs of its 
es, both in health and sickness. It thus steps into a vast field, but 


s so with large feet and still larger brains. 


a (Ga.) Saturday Evening Call :-— 


1» ILOUSEKEEPING is so prepossessing in appearance that we feel 


ving it a cordial recommendation. 
( (N. Y.) Recorder 
1) HOUSEKEEPING is a beautiful and charming candidate for pub- 
and if **merit wins” will secure it by a large majority.” 
yury (Ct.) Mews -— 
LLOUSEKEEPING is a thirty-two page magazine, published semi- 
printed admirably and contains a number of articles in build- 


turnishing, provisioning 


ly 


nd administering a home Phis is the 


uccessful venture in behalf of home literature that has come under 
tice, and if the publishers could put a copy of their first edition 
very educated home in the land, they would, we believe, secure 
t thirds of the householders as subscribers. 
Hartford (Ct.) Courant: 
all ** must live’ and the publishers of Good HousEKEEPING have 
rtaken, in a handsome and convenient magazine, to show us how to 
The practical problems of living are the subjects treated by a 
number of well known writers. And all these [a partial list of con- 
itions and subjects] are mentioned as specimens rather than as the 
ral contents. What has been mentioned doesn’t begin to comprise 
ere is in one number. 
Hudson (N. Y.) Register :-— 
its name implies Goop HOUSEKEEPING is specially devoted to the 
we (are and improvement of home life and in this direction its first num- 
dicates that it will be a complete success, and should be welcomed 
t ery home. This, at least, 1s the opinion of the ladies of our house- 
, who are regarded as excellent judges in such matters. 
Oringe (Mass.) Journal 
have the first number of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING, and one can read 
ess ’’ on every one of its broad, handsome pages and a great many 
instructive and intere sting things besides. It has a wide field before 
lich is largely follow ground. It only needs to be well tilled to pro- 
du a bountiful harvest alike to publisher and reader. 
North Adams (Mass.) 7ranscript :-— 
0D HOUSEKEEPING promises to be a valuable, attractive and help- 
tul publication. The first number is crowded with fresh and notable ar- 
ticles, interesting and instructive and especially adapted for home en- 
joyment and discussion. It occupies a new field and aims to develop 
an gratify a new want in all our homes and hearts. It is dressed and 
printed with the excellent taste that characterizes all the work of its 
nvdel printing house. 
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Greenfield (Mass.) Gazette and Courier :-— 

Goob HousEKEEPING can but have a broad field for it will be wanted 
inevery household. The magazine, if the standard of the first number 
be not lowered, will be not a luxury, but a high dividend-paying in- 
vestment. 

Philadelphia North American : 

There is a great field for a periodical of the class of Goop Hovsr- 
KEEPING and with the aim which its salutatory announces and witha long 
list of the best writers on home topics, embracing the sick room, car 
and treatment of children and general sanitary measures, in addition to 
domestic economy and home decorations, this magazine has a mission 
which it seems well able to fulfill. 

New York Pudlishers’ Weekly :-— 

The first number of Goobp HousEKEEPING 1s gotten up with exquisite 
taste typographically, while its contents give promise of a first class 
home journal. 

The New York Critic :-— 
Goop HovusEKEEPING has made its appearance and fulfills the promise 


of its prospectus. ‘The contributions, whether in poetry or prose, have 


a family bearing, and the whole aim of the magazine is to raise house 


keeping to the rank of an art or a science. 


Palmer (Mass.) Journa/: 

Really the neatest, nattiest and nicest aspirant for public favor, that 
has come before us in some time, is Goop HOUSEKEEPING, the new family 
journal of which the initial number has just been received. ‘Good 
housekeeping” is a comprehensive term and this is a comprehensive 
magazine. Its list of contributors is one of admirable excellence and its 
letter press is faultless. There is a place for the journal and it promises 
to fill it pertectly. 

New York J/echanical News :— 

We have been convinced bya perusal of the contents of Goop Hlousi 
KEEPING, that it will be found worth tenfold its price jin every family 
where it is taken. 

New Orleans Christian Advocate :-— 
If the initial number of Goop TloUSEKEEPING is a sample of future 


issues, it will be a success and worthy of wide circulation. 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Standard :— 

Goopb HLoUSEKEEPING certainly has a fruitful and spacious field and 
an excellent showing of matters and subjects. 
Baltimore J/aryland Farmer :— 

To say that we are pleased with Goop IloUSEKEEPING expresses but 
a faint part of the gratification we have had in its perusal. It covers a 
ground in our home literature that has long needed a specialist for its 


perfect treatment, and it covers it so well 


at nothing is needed to sup 


plement its work. Our better-half says, while reading it, ** good, better, 


best,”’ and then best the remainder of the time. 


Hampshire County ( Mass.) Journal :— 

Every husband should subscribe for a copy of Goop IloUSEKEEPING 
for his wife at once. 

Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) Wews-Press 

In the direction of being specially devoted to the welfare and improve- 
ment of home life, Goop HousEKEEPING indicates that it will be a com- 
plete success, and should be welcome to every home. 

Chicago /zter-Ocean :— 

There seems to have been a neglected corner that Goop HousEKEFP- 
ING intends to pre-empt and cultivate. * * * We give it a welcome to 
the world of journalism and hope it may find appreciation from the many 
who want and need just the information and direction that this will give 
them. 

Philadelphia Ledger :-— 

There is certainly room for such a magazine as interesting lively and 
as GoopD HOUSEKEEPING promises to be, and its contents are most judi- 
ciously varied, between the beautiful and the useful. 

Philadelphia Presbyterian :— 

Goop HovuseEKEEPING is a really useful good magazine. 
Chatham (N. Y.) Courier : 

Goop HovusEKEEPING cannot help commending itself to every house- 
keeper. 

Chicago Western Rural :-— 

We think any housekeeper would be benefited by a perusal of the con- 
tents of Goop HousEKEEPING. 
Chicago A dvance-Courier :-— 

America is pre-eminently the land of good homes which is a good 
reason for believing that such a magazine as Goop HOUSEKEEPING will 
be well supported, 
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Bryn Mawr (Pa.) Hlome News :— 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING is one of the most promising and useful journals 

seen in a long time. Its field is new and exclusive; its corps of writers 

able and its aim is the development of a Higher Life of the Household. 

It cannot fail of a distinguished success and only needs to be known to 

be appreciated. 

Indianapolis Daily Journal :— 

The object of Goop HousEKEEPING is a good one, and the list of 
contributors indicates that the best of talent has been secured. 
Newburgh (N. Y.) Dazly Journal :— 

A hasty glance through its pages suggests that the publication will be 
received with pleasure by those for whom it is intended. Certainly, 
‘housekeeping ” is very popular with the people and we doubt not that 
much valuable information on the subject will be gained by readers of 
this new literary enterprise. 

Portland 7ranscript :-— 
Goop HousEKEEPING has an attractive bill of fare. 


Kansas City 77mes :— 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a handsome magazine and will convey to 
every wife many useful lessons. 
Dixon (Ill.) -— 

The initial number of Goop HousrKEEPING is all that a publication 
of its character should be. It begins with means and ability and it covers 
a broad field. It is a journal, or more properly a magazine, to instruct 
and entertain intelligent housekeepers. It will fill a long felt want and 
will do a world of good. 

Clinton (Mass.) Weekly Times :— 

“Good HOUSEKEEPING.” It is a pleasant thing when one begins good 
housekeeping to do so comfortably and if possible in good style. The 
first periodical ever given to the world bearing that name has just issued 
its “number one,” at Holyoke, Mass., and 111 Broadway, New York. 
It is beautiful, as to paper, printing, arrangement and subject matter; 

and all good housekeepers and all who mean to be better, ought to have it. 
Manchester (N. H.) and American 
@ The first number of Goop HowuseKEEPING comes freighted with in- 
structive matter for the Hlomes of the World. In the list of contributors, 
an array of talent is presented that insures successful catering for the 
housekeeping world. 
Hartford (Ct.) Evening Post:— 

The first issue is full of interest, the papers bristling with sensible 
contributions upon topics of home life that are so dear to us all. There 
are special contributors and prizes are offered for a series of papers 
which offer will undoubtedly produce great things in home literature. 
Lawrence (Mass.) American :— 

The initial number is filled with attractive reading and the publishers 
will endeavor to make Goop IHLOUSEKEEPING so attrac tive that its fort- 
nightly issues shall be always pleasantly anticipated and warmly wel- 
comed. It will treat, not only of housekeeping as exemplified in the 
kitchen, but in the adornment of the living rooms and the chambers, 
the enlightenment and the advancement of the whole household. 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Sunday News :— 

Goob HousEKEEPING fulfills all promises made by its editor previous 
to its appearance. It is intended for the Homes of the World, and con- 
tains information on all topics of interest to home lovers and home 
keepers. 

Westchester (Pa.) V’*//age Record :— 

The first number of Goop HousEKEEPING is before us and there isn’t 
a housewife in the land but would find in its pages numerous hints and 
suggestions that would make easier the work that devolves upon her. 
Lowell (Mass.) Datly Courier :— 

Goop HouseEKEEPING is a valuable magazine for housekeepers and is 
only $2.50 a year. 

Springfield (IIl.) State Journal :— 

The first number of Goop HousEKEEPING is full of good things. 
Newport (Vt.) Eapress and Standard :— 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is neatly printed and well edited. 

Ansonia (Ct.) Evening Sentinel :— 
A perusal of the handsomely printed pages of the initial number of 


Goop HousEKEEPING shows that home topics are intelligently, interest- 
ingly and helpfully discussed. It aims to lighten the burdens of the 
housewife and the housekeeper, and to smooth the rough ways of every 
day doings. 


Rome (N. Y.) Daily Sentinel :— 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is handsomely printed, its contents are interest- 
ing, as well as instructing, and in every respect it is first-class, 
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Albany (N. Y.) Sunday Press :— 
Goop HouseEKEEPING is the title of a new candidate for the favo; 


if 
housewives. It is very handsomely gotten up and embraces a la xe 
variety of subjects of interest to the housewife and the family in general, 
Winsted (Ct.) Herald :-— 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING promises to be from the start a favorite in e y 
household. 

Chicago Western Rural :— 

We think any housekeeper would be benefited by a perusal of the cn. 
tents of Goop HouseKEEPING. 

St. Louis Central Christian Advocate:— 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING stands by the principles that our homes wil! be 
just what we make them, and that we can make them all they ought to 
be. It has a list of writers of reputation on home topics, and s 
attractive and gotten up in the best style. It is published by Clark 
Bryan & Co., Holyoke, Mass., just the place that we look to fo: a 


journal of the kind. 
Athol ( Mass.) Chronicle :-— 

If the number we have of Goop HousEKEEPING is a fair specimen of 
what it is to be, it will meet with success. 
Baltimore Daily News :-— 

The contents of Goop HousEKEEPING comprises interesting arti 
upon such subjects as model housekeeping, family amusements, 
tronomy, home decoration, sickness and accident and a great variety of 
other topics. They are all freshly and attractively treated. Those 
desire excellent family reading should subscribe. 

St. Johnsbury (Vt.) Caledonian :— 

The initial number of Goop ILouSEKEEPING is an admirable beginn 
giving a large variety of excellent and helpful home reading. _ It is p 
enough of its handsome typographical appearance to say that it clos 
resembles that other and excellent publication of the same firm, ‘I 
PAPER WORLD. 

Catlettsburg (Ky.) Central Methodist :-— 

Goop HousEKEEPING will be welcomed by thousands as filling a long 
felt want in the literature of the times. 
Bangor (Me.) /udustrial Journal :— 


Goopd HOuSEKEEPING excels in character, scope, quality of cont 


and general appearance, anything in the line of a home journal we have 
ever seen. 
San Francisco San Franciscan :— 

very woman who keeps house will retainGoop HOUSEKEEPING is a 
trusty friend. 
Oakland (Cal.) of the Times :— 

Goop IIOUSEKEEPING is the only journal of its kind, and it fills the 
place so perfectly that we do not see how there can be any need of 


another. 
New York Monthly Union :— 


Goob HousEKEEPING is filled with well written articles of interes 
every member of the family circle. 


Cheney (Kansas) Journal :— 

The subscription price of Good IToUSEKEEPING is only nominal, 
siderit g the merits of the journal. 

Harrisburgh (Pa.) 7rdependent 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING will cover a most important purpose, for if tl 
is anything that involves so much of the comfort of the human family as 
is calculated to insure its virtue, health and happiness; it is good house- 
keeping that will compose the attraction to keep the old and young at 
home and thereby enable them to cultivate the graces that make perfect 
men and women. 

Woonsocket (R. I.) Patriot :— 

The first number of Goop HousEKEEPING is every way worthy of 
its name. 

Stamford (N. Y.) :— 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is printed on fine paper; the “make up” is 
first class, the original and selected matter is worthy of careful perusal 
and altogether it is a model magazine for the Homes of the World. 
Hartford (Ct.) Christian Secretary :— 

The first number of Goop HlousEKEEPING has a very attractive : 
pearance as to form, paper, and printing. Its contents are admira 
and its papers of the best. 

New York /vangelist -— 

In the Bill of Fare of Goop HousEKEEPING is an ample variety for a 
paper or a magazine (the new publication is not exactly either, but son 
thing between both) that shall be at once entertaining and instructive 
We give a hearty welcome to the new comer. 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING, iii 
who prefer to use a nice quality of AGENTS WANTED 
. ACONOG RAPH Y! LADIES Stationery for their correspondence To8ell PEDIGO’sS 
A Geometric system of Shorthand writ- should inquire for Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers 
+ ing and memory culture.Instruction by | and Envelopes to match (the old and reliable line). PERFECTION WASHER! 


mail. Send for circulars to DDr. A. 
Mitler, 45 Elizabeth-st., Chicago, Ill. 


Is fast becoming a househo! i 


Best Washer in Amer 

{ca. Sold only on guar 

antee. Money refund- 

ed if you are not en- 

tirely satisfied at end 

of Wdays. Big Pay. 
BS, 


These goods are presented in Superfine and Extra 
Superfine Brands, the latter being unsurpassed in Pu- 
rity, Tone, and Beautiful soft Finish, by even the fin- 
est foreign productions. Sold by all Stationers in a 
variety of tints and surfaces. 


T Automatic STEAM COOKER 
HE ARNOLD 
ian, ty to all who study economy, and value the 
health and happiness of those committed 
to their care t cures and prevents dis- 
ease, and saves food fuel, and labor, No 
house is complete without one. Prices from 
$1.50 tos4.75. Send for circular. 

It will pay any active and intelligent man 
or woman who wants to secure a paying 
business to apply at once for our confi- 
dential terms to Agents. 2 Address 
WILMOT CASTLE & CO. Rochester, N. Y. 


FOR FLESHY LADIES. 


rhe Embonpoint Skirt Supporter is an in- 

ble hip yoke, made of the stoutest webbing and 

h snap-hooks, to which can be attached three arti- 

s of underwear, so that there may be nothing over 

corset about the hips—except the polonaise, long 

que, or overskirt, ifa short basque is worn. Moth- 

es will find this invaluable, as it removes all weight of 

thing from the abdomen. {Send stamp for de- 

ptive circular. Address, Embonpoint Skirt 
Supporter, Springfield, Ohio. 


Have you tried “ WuitTINnG’s 
SraNDARD Writing Paper and 
Envelopes, made by Wuitinc 
Paper Co., Hotyoxe, Mass.? 
You will find them the best 
for correspondence and all the 
uses of polite society. Cream 
and Azure, rough and smooth 
fnish, all sizes. 


Ask your sta- 


t oner for “ Whiting Standard.” 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 


(riental Cream or Magical Beautifier. 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth-Patches, 
» Kash and Skin Diseases, 
and every blem- 
ish on beauty ,and 
detection. 


as we as 
he Skin. 


No other cosmetic 
will do it. 


test of 30 years, 


sure the prepara- 
tion is properly 
made, Accept no 
counterfeit of 
similar name. 
The distin- 
guished Dr. 
A. Sayre said to 
a lady of the haut 
(a patient :)—*‘ as you ladies will use them, 1 recom- 


nths, usingit every day. Also Poudre Subtile re- 
ves su ious hair without weer to the skin. 
VME, B. T. GOURAUD, Sole Prop., 48 Bond 
. N.Y. For sale by all druggists and fancy goods 
uers throughout the U.S., Canadas and Europe, 

* Beware of base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
est and proof of any one selling the same. 


It has stood the | 


and issoharml’ss | 
we taste it to be | 


Address, 
S & W. 8S. PEDIGO, 
sole Owners & Manu- 
facturers, HARRODS 
BURG, Monroe Co., Ind 


LA DIES J ASK YOUR STATIONER 


FOR THE 


Package of 30 pieces of 

Satin that will make when 

J matched together a piece 
fover one-half yard Sqr. 


The Most Desirable _Parer for Corres- All Colors. Price 25 cents. Price-List Free. 
pondence, now in the Market. W.N.SWETT & CO., Lynn, Mass. 


Made and handsomely put up by the > 
VALLEY PAPER CO., CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., 


A HISTORY OF PAPER. 


Its Genesis and Its Revelations. 


The Paper World, 
Good Housekeeping, 
The Manufacturer and 
Industrial Gazette, 
Origin and Manufacture, Utility and commercial — The Builder, — 
Value of an indispensable Staple of the 


Commercial World, HAVE THE BEST FACILITIES 


FOR DOING ALL KINDS OF 


Booke and «Job «Printing 


WITH NEATNESS AND DESPATCH. 


Of interest to every one that makes, 


buys or sells paper. 


Address, CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., 


HOLYOKE, MAss. or New York City. 


DO YOUR OWN } 
For Embroidery. 235 Per- | 
forated Parchment Pat- 
terns, Powder, Pad, and 


Full Instructions, for 50 cents. _Price-List Free. | Correspondence solicited. 
W.N. SWETT & CO., Lynn, Mass. | 


HOUSEREEPER'S FRIEND! 


Finest and Most Complete Guide 
for the Household ever 
issued. 


Over 1,000,000 Sold! 
IT CONTAINS OVER 
1,000 Valuable Cooking Receipts, 


Besides Invaluable Hints and Instruc- 
tions Relative to the Home, which 
every Good Housekeeper 
Should Know. 


It gives from: twenty to one hundred styles of_pre- 
paring and serving each of the following : Soups, Fi h 
Shell Fish, Meats, Game, Poultry, Salads, Sauces, 
Vegetables, Eggs and Omelets, Bread, Biscuits, etc., 
Puddings, Pastry, Custards and Creams, Cakes, Tea, 
Coffee and Chocolates, Fresh Fruits, Jellies, Jams, 
Preserves, etc., Canned Fruit, Vegetables, etc., 
Pickles, Cookeries for the sick, Candies, Antidotes for 
Poison, together with an amplitude of miscellaneous 
Receipts, Hints, etc., Invaluable toa Housekeeper. | 
The aim of the compiler has been to present a more 
varied work and dwell more elaborately on each receipt 
and hint than has heretofore been done in similar and | 
more costly books. Its large sale is the best evidence 
of its werth, and every housekeeper in possessiun of Weight, 4% lbs. Holds one quart of oil. Will boil 
one can always serve up eatables economically and de- | a quart of water in eight minutes. No glass to break. 
| liciously. It is printed in large clear type, is durably | Sate and convenient. 
| bound and will be sent to any address in the Unit 
| States, postage prepaid, for 


Mercantile, Manufacturing and Catalogue 
Work a Specialty. 


Estimates given. 


ADDRESS, 


CLARK W. BRYAN & COMPANY, 


HOLYOKE, MAss. 


| New York Office, - 111 Broadway, Rooms 135 and 137. 


“FLORENCE” 


Lamp Stove. 


PRICE, ONLY $1.50. 


Lamps have been valueless for cooking or heating, 
| and ordinary sized oil stoves impracticable for lighting 


2 | TW E NTY- FI V E CTS vs | purposes, This stove combines both heat and light. 


; If not for sale in your city, we will send one to any 
/ | address in the U. S., express prepaid, upon receipt of 


; OR FIVE VOLUMES FOR $1.00. | the above named price. 


| All remittances should be made by postal note or | 
Money Order to insure safe transmittance, and plainly | « een Se deocriplive price list of the larger 


| addressed to | 
FLORENCE MACHINE CO., 


B. K. FOCHT, Pub., 
FLORENCE, MASS, 


| LEWISBUGH, PA. | 
' Also Ed. and Pub, Lewisburgh Saturday News. F 
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FRENCH LINEN PAPERS 
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For washing the hair only the very best soap and pure 
water should be used. 

The average soap contains too much free alkali, which 
draws the natural oil from the hair and scalp, and leaves the 
former dry and lusterless, while it roughens the latter, 
causing scurf or dandruff. 

The purity and mildness of the Ivory Soap gives it pre- 
eminence for cleaning the hair and scalp. 
free alkali, so its use insures a clean and healthy head of 
hair of the luster and softness of silk. 


Goov HousSEKEEPING. 


Gienn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25 
GermanCorn Remover kil!sCorns, Bunions, 25 
Hilf's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25- 
Dean's Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c 


KING TOILET PACKA‘ 


When one sheet is used an 
presents itself. Most economic 
convenient package made. Fo 
by Druggists and Paper Dealers. 
ples sent express paid for $1.00 a 
lows: New England and Middle + 


| 5 packages with one holder. Other Stat. 4 
| packages and one holder, 
anteed 800 sheets, 


Each package 


MORGAN ENVELOPE CoO. 
Springfield, M 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 10°: 


BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pu: 
Cocoa, from which the exces- 
Oil has been removed. It has ¢/ 
times the strength of Cocoa mix 


er 
nd 
ale 
m- 


tes 


ar- 


88. 


with Starch, Arrowroot or Sug.., 


and is therefore far more econo: 

4 cal, costing less than one cen‘ 

cup. 

strengthening, easily digested, « 

jadmirably adapted for invalids 
well as for persons in health. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mas 


It contains no 


If your grocer does not keep the Ivory Soap, send six two-cent stamps, to pay the postage, 
to Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, and they will send you free a large cake of IVORY SOAP. 


all purposes. the Laundry, 
yellow, stick or green the clothes like many 
Contains no filthy diseas: 
ing greases, cleanest soap made. Positively cu: 
or sore hands. 


made mostly of rosin. 


Best in the wor! 


ath or Toilet. Wi! 


Send us 


rappers or Trade Marks and get the hands: 


set of cards ever sent out. 


Sold by all grocers. Manufactured only by 
FISK MFG. CO., Springfield, ! 


THE JACKSON VENTILATING GRATE. 


An Open Fire, 


EDWIN A. JACKS 


Beautiful Grate, 


Combined in One. 


THOUSANDS IN USE. 
Send for reports from your own state and neighborhood. 


My parlor grate heats 6,000 cubic feet of space without forcing” 
Samuet Bancrort, Jr., Wilmington, Del. 

One grate heats two rooms—each 18 x 14 feet—in zero weather. 
HENRY L. GREEN, River Point, R. L 

The grate heats my sitting-room, 18 x 24 x 14 feet when. mercury 
is 30° below zero. S. B. AMoRY, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

I heat parlor, 12 feet square, sitting-room, 13 x 22 feet, and make 

comfortable a bed-room over each, with one grate. 

J. B. Secor, Bridgeport, Conn. 

The grate heats a room 13 x 13 feet down stairs, and another of 
same size up stairs, W. H. WeTHERBEER, Fitchburg, Mass. 

The grate in the north end of my sitting-room, 16 x 18 feet, heats 

t and a room of the same size above so thoroughly that flowers in 

1e bay-window on the south in both rooms have never been touched 

vith frost, though the mercury has been as low as 15° below zero, 
Wm. S. THompson, Springfield, Mo. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Fire-Place Heater and Furnace, 


ON & BRO., 77 Beekman St., New Y 


It is delicious, nourishin., 


} 
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; ~ Hale’s Honey the great Cough cure, 25c.,50c.,$1. 
—_ 
| 
| 
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\PAT.SEPTIG" 775 SOAP. 
| JAPANESE SOAP’. 
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